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Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach 


Stanley Manning 


A delightful and profitable experience 
for all who participated was the unanimous 
verdict regarding the first Ministers’ 
Week at Ferry Bieach in recent years. 
Reviving an old custom of Dr. Shinn’s 
day, a program of special interest to the 
ministers was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Dr. Etz, representing the 
General Convention Trustees, Dr. Baner, 
representing the Ministers’ Association, 
and Dr. Leining, representing the Council 
of Superintendents. About thirty minis- 
ters took advantage of all or a part of the 
program of the week, several of them 
bringing their families with them. 

Dr. McCollester served as Dean of the 
Institute, and gave the opening sermon on 
Sunday morning, August 3, and the morn- 
ing devotional talk which opened each 
day’s program. On Sunday afternoon, 
Rey. Emerson H,. Lalone presented the 
challenge which confronts the church and 
society in general in the fact that men over 
forty or forty-five find it almost impos- 
sible to secure employment. Qn Sunday 
evening Rey. L. G. Williams conducted 
a service of meditation and discussion for 
the ministers only. 

During the six following days the morn- 
ings were spent in classes, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Dwight Bradley of Newton, 
Mass., Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College, and Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
of Reading, Penn. The material was pre- 
sented in informal lectures, followed by a 
period of questions and discussion at the 
end of each hour. 

Dy. Bradley’s lectures dealt with “Ten- 
dencies in Modern Religious Thought.’ 
Each day he took for review and analysis 
an outstanding book which presented one 
of these tendencies, and on Saturday pre- 
sented his own philosophy. The books 
chosen were: Whitehead’s “Progress and 
Reality,” P. V. Auspensky’s “Tertium 
Organum,” translated by Claude Brag- 
don, Arthur S. Eddington’s ‘The Nature 
of the Physical Universe,’ and William 
Barry’s “The Coming Age and the Catho- 
lic Church.” 

Professor Skinner’s leqtures on ‘The 
Minister and Social Problems’ outlined 
the various functions of the church; 
showed that the church is the only institu- 
tion in the modern world which attempts 
the completely integrated life; presented 
the problem of a changing morality due to 
the fact that the entire economic basis of 
life has been changed by the industrial 
revolution; and urged the Kingdom of God 
as the great cause in which the individual 
and the church can lose themselves and so 
find their own souls. 

Mr. Williams gave a clear presentation 
of the light which modern psychology 
throws on many of the mental, moral and 
spiritual problems with which the minister 
has to deal, suggesting ways in which his 


work with individuals could be much more 
helpful and effective. It offered a new 
motive and method to take the place of 
the old pastoral work. : 


Four evenings were spent in discussion — 


of various problems of church work: On 


Monday, Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot dis- (/f 


cussed “‘The Minister and Publicity;” 
on Tuesday, Rev. L. G. Williams spoke 
on “Beauty in Worship,’ and illustrated 
it with several bits of ritual which he has 
devised and used; on Wednesday, Rev. 
H. O. Hough, of the Radio Parish Church, 
Portland, spoke on ‘‘The Church of the 
Air;’” and on Friday, Rev. Frank B. Chat- 


terton, of Portsmouth, N. H., discussed 


“The Church end Its Youth.”’ 


Thursday evening was devo.ed to a 
camp-fire on the beach, which was given ~ 
almost entirely to fun and frivolity, be- — 


ginning with ‘““The Horrible Tale,” dear to 
all Ferry Beachers, bringing in many 
ministerial reminiscences real and imag- 
inary, and closing with the reading of 
“The lLandlord’s Daughter,’ by Rev. 
L. G. Williams, and the singing of “‘Taps.’” 

The “Week” closed with dinner on 
Saturday, but several of those who were 


in attendance remained over for a few 


days longer. 
There were many expressions of ap- 
preciation of everything that entered into 


the success of the week, chiefly the fine 


spirit and clear presentation of the lec- 
turers, whose essencial agreement al- 
though working in diverse fields was con- 
stantly evident. The work of the com- 


mit ee in providing such a stimulating — 


program was heartily commended; the 
food, fun and fellowship of Ferry Beach 
were justly praised, and the horseshoe 
pitching contests made for sore muscies 
and clear minds. There was unanimous 
agreement that Ministers’ Week should be 


made an annual feature of the Ferry Beach — 


program. 
Among those present for all or a part of 


the time were Revs. Katherine B. Ball, 


usenet 


William Boicourt, Asa M. Bradley, Dwight _ 


Bradley, Ordell E. Bryant, Frank B. 
Chatterton, Elmer D. Colcord, Clarence J. 
Cowing, Clarence L. Eaton, Charles H. 
Emmons, Thayer B. Fisher, Eleanor B. 


Forbes, A. N. Foster, George A. Gay, ~ 


Emerson H. Lalone, Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Isabella S. Macduff, Stanley Manning, 
Howard A. Markley, Lee S. McCollester, 
Richard H. McLaughlin, George W. Penni- 


man, Clarence Guy Robbins, John Sayles, — 
George W. Sias, Clarence R. Skinner, — 
E. V. Stevens, Oluf Tandberg, James W. — 


Vallentyne, A. Francis Walch, Frederick 
S. Walker, Merrill C. Ward, L. Griswold 
Williams, Sidney J. Willis. 
* * * 
3 Men Wanted.—Selling experience es- 
sential but not necessary.—Ad. in the 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


WHITHER DEMOCRACY? 


E have just received a circular urging us to 
join an association of those who engage in an 
activity which is part of our daily routine. 

The activity referred to is not merely a harmless one, 
under many circumstances it is definitely useful to 
us and to all civilized people. It 7s capable of being 
a danger to life and limb if abused. An association 
of people engaged in this particular pursuit might 
render a real service to the community and the nation. 

However that may be, we have no notion of 
joining. This association does not measure up to what 
it might be, it does not in fact pretend todo so. For 
among the advantages of membership listed in the 
circular is this one, ‘Legislation that is working for 
you at all times.” 

The inference is clear. We band ourselves to- 
gether and are able to so influence our law-makers 
as to secure special legal privileges. 

Associations formed for such purposes constitute 
a menace to democratic government—a menace not 
less real and dangerous but more so because it is so 
silent and unobtrusive. Government “of the people” 
can not long continue to be “for the people” if it 
listens to the thousand and one groups and associa- 
tions whispering their pleas for special privilege. 

* * 


FOR CHRIST OR WITH CHRIST? 


E listened with interest to a spirited debate on 
the floor of the Y. P. C. U. Convention last 
July dealing with the question of whether 
or not the Union should change its present slogan, 
“For Christ and His Church,” to something “less 
theological” or ‘‘more modern.” It seemed to us at 
least a debatable question. As some of the speakers 
pointed out, the term Christ may mean little or 
nothing to outsiders whom the Union seeks to attract. 
Others rose to remark that “‘For Christ”? means en- 
tirely too many things. Still others felt that the old 
motto should be retained unchanged. No action 
was taken except to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and report next year. 

Reading the opening address of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention meeting at Berlin, 
Germany, August 5, reminded us of this debate in our 
Young People’s Convention. We were struck by the 
fact that the slogan enunciated by Dr. Dan Poling 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


in this speech expresses the spirit of our Y. P. C. U. 
better than its own present slogan. Dr. Poling chal- 
lenged his hearers to embark on a world crusade 
“With Christ for all the World.’ In his explanation 
of this crusade Dr. Poling said, ‘““We challenge you to 
enroll two million young people in a Crusade with 
Christ, for Christian missions, for Christian citizen- 
ship, for Christian unity, and for world peace.”’ All 
of which seemed to us quite in harmony with the ideal 
and aspiration of the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist 
Church. Finally, it seems to us that the motto “With 
Christ for all the World” is a much clearer and truer 
expression of modern Christian idealism than is the 
present Y. P. C. U. “For Christ and His Church.” 

Let us have some “reactions” from our young 
people on this subject. 

* * 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MORNING 
MAIL 
UR morning mail may be best characterized as 
one minister described his Ladies’ Aid Society, 
as “at once our joy and our despair.” We 
rejoice as we scan the letters telling us of the activities 
of this church and that brother minister. We despair 
when we read the letters demanding to know “why 
our church hasn’t had any publicity in the Leader,”’ 
but which contain not the tiniest bit of information 
about that church. ‘‘Why,” we ask ourselves, 
“why can’t these good people realize that we can 
publish only what they send us?’”’ We are almost 
moved to run in large black-face type at the top of 
each page these facts: The Leader has no reporters to 
send out. The Leader has no Associated Press to bring 
the news of its constituency into the office. The Leader 
depends on the local churches for church news. 

One man-writes that a certain organization in his 
church should be written up in the Leader. It would, 
he thinks, be of value for other ministers and churches 
to know about it. We agree with him, and wonder 
why in the world he doesn’t write the story! 

Another man writes asking us if we have heard of 
the death of the Reverend Mr. one of our old 
ministers. It happens that we had not, and so want 
the story for our readers. This correspondent tells 
us about the deceased brother, but neglects to say 
when and where he died. 

Still another friend, anxious to help, sends us a 
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newspaper clipping about an unusual entertainment in 
the “First Universalist Church.” It is a good story. 


It is a neat clipping cut close and giving us no clue to® 


what paper it is from or what date it was published. 
And there you are! It means more correspondence to 
find out the facts about this one little item. By the 
time we have the facts all in, the item is ancient history. 
Then comes a letter in our morning mail asking, 
“Why is the Leader so slow in reporting news of events 
in the churches?” All because the original corre- 
spondent forgot that the editor must know not only 
what, but also who, when, where, why, how. 

And—alas for us!—comes also in the morning 
mail a letter from a stranger in writing to whom we 
should have been clear and legible. This letter be- 
gins thus: “Editor the Christian Leader: Dear Sir: 
Your note came this morning, and since I can not 
quite make out your signature I write as above,” etc. 

* ok 


THEY GOT WHAT THEY DESERVED 


GITATION to substitute a quota basis for 
Japan in place of the present exclusion policy 
has sprung up all along the Pacific Coast. This 

indicates that business men of the Far West have 
learned an important lesson in human relations. 
That is to say, one nation can not deliberately insult 
the pride and wound the feelings of a neighbor nation 
and expect that a profitable and growing trade be- 
tween the two will continue. Business men, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and Coast newspapers are now 
loudly lamenting the loss of “millions of dollars’ 
worth of trade with Japan since the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act of 1924. From the Seattle Times comes this 
bit of information: 


“J. J. Donovan, prominent Washington lumber- 
man, recently told the Pacific Foreign Trade Confer- 
ence that the consequences (of the Exclusion A ct) were 
still in evidence, with the resultant loss of millions of 
dollars to the lumber trade alone. Not that there is 
any Japanese boycott of American products, but people 
naturally prefer to trade with those who treat them 
with respect. Mr. Donovan said that several thousand 
more men would be employed in Washington to-day 
if the United States were getting its share of the Japan- 
ese lumber trade.” 


From the Los Angeles Times comes the following 
pronouncement: 


“Tt is particularly fitting that the Pacific Coast, 
which took the lead for Japanese exclusion, should 
likewise take the lead in seeking to do away with an 
unwise and unnecessary discrimination.” 


We rejoice in the change of heart manifest in this 
last statement. But a short while back some of us 
were laughed down or told politely that the affair 
was none of our business, when we sought to convince 
our Western friends that the proposed Exclusion Act 
was “unwise and unnecessary.” 

Those who advocated the Japanese Exclusion 
Act and lived to suffer the consequences got only 
what they deserved. We are convinced that they 
railroaded through Congress a measure which did 
not and does not and never will represent the thought 
and attitude of the American people toward the people 
of Japan. The people of this nation respect and ad- 
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mire the Japanese. Now that the West has hadi 2 | | 
change of heart we look forward to decisive legislative, 
action which will reflect our real attitude toward Nip: 
pon. 4 
* 3 
MR. IVY LEE LOOKS AT RUSSIA). 
OLITICIANS are both hypercritical and hypo) 
critical in their attitude toward Russia. Some 
politicians are really afraid of Russia. Others 
make political capital of the average man’s fear on} 
Russian communism, playing on that fear by means 
of boisterous oratory execrating the villainous “red” | 
and broadcasting solemn warning of the “‘red menace.’ | 
(From this monstrous menace the people will of course | 
be well protected when and if the speakers are electec | 
to office.) 
Big business men say little, but study Russi 
realistically. When, therefore, business representai | 
tives give utterance to facts and opinions about 
Russia the utterance is worth careful consideration, 
Mr. Ivy Lee’s opening address at the session on Russie 
of the Williamstown Institute of Politics is a ease in 
point. That Mr. Lee voices the position of big busit| 
ness in this country is a fair assumption, for, as he 
says, a part of his work is “‘to advise large busines 
interests concerning their problems.” ° | 
After a preliminary announcement that “fo O8 | 
any attempt to bring about a change in the socia 
order by violence, or by any other means than by thos) | 
allowed by law, I have an absolute abhorrence,’ thi | 
speaker turns to the facts of the Russian situation a! 
he knows them from intimate personal experience It | 
Russia. (A bit humorous is this opening declaratior | 
for who would dream of suspecting Ivy Lee of radice: | 
leanings?) q 
We recommend to congressional investigati 
committees the viewpoint from which the ae | 
proceeds. 


‘Let us eliminate from our minds for the moment 
our opinions of the Bolshevik leaders, and assume that 
the overwhelming body of the Russian people are 
kindly, friendly, earnest, hard-working people desirous 
of living in peace with their neighbors, with their in- 
terests primarily centered upon an endeavor to live com- 
fortably, to improve their economic lot, and to get 
something worth while out of life.” 


These one hundred and fifty millions of people dj 
have a stable government whatever others may think c! 
wish or predict. | 
“The value of the thought so assiduously asserted 
for many years that it was only a question of time 
until the Soviet regime would topple and the Soviet 
leaders be prostrate before a capitalistic world, repentant | j 
and begging forgiveness for their sins, is now measured 
by the fact that for twelve years the Soviet government 
has been in existence with little or no change in its 
essential personnel.” 


In this country, three times the size of the Unite 
States, with so many varying peoples and language™= 
so much illiteracy, so many centuries of cruel tyranni 
preceding the two revolutions, the “reasonable stabil! 
ity” of the present government is for Mr. Lee “orm. 
of the most amazing facts in modern history.” I 
spite of all its troubles, internal and external, thu 
Soviet government has become increasingly stable an 


1 
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‘tts people have actually succeeded somewhat in im- 
roving their economic life.’ Allisnot asit should be. 
he peasants are not satisfied. People criticise the 
dlicies of the government. But, thinks Mr. Lee, 
‘Soviet government is reasonably satisfactory to the 
eople.”” That he believes accounts for the compara- 
ive tranquillity and stability of modern Russia. 

A point generally overlooked in American es- 
imates of Russian conditions is well made in this 
ddress. That is: 


“Tt is vital to realize that when the peasant and 
the worker think of their lot in Russia to-day they do 
not think of it in comparison with conditions in the 
United States. They think of it in comparison with 
Russian conditions under the Czar. The only alterna- 
tive they can conceive of to the present government is 
Czarism, and the population of the country would will- 
ingly die before submitting to a return of Czarism.’’ 


TT 


aes 


iven this loyalty to the government plus the serious 
nd sustained efforts at popular education, Mr. Lee 
is confident that in time the Russian will,\demand the 
ower to make full use of his individual privileges as a 
itizen. 

High tribute is paid to the personal qualities of 
he Russian leaders: 


Fag a Pe 
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“To me the most significant fact about the present 
Russian regime is the personal honesty of the men in 
charge of it. I went to Russia three years ago, and I 
met most of the important Bolshevik leaders. The 
uppermost question in my mind before I arrived was: 
Are these men honest? Arethey sincere? I had a feel- 
ing that possibly they were adventurers and that their 
repudiation of the national debt and seizure of foreign 
property represented a dishonest attitude of mind. But 
I came away from contact with these men with the 
feeling that whatever else might be thought about 
them there could be no question of their personal sin- ° 
cerity and unselfishness.” 


This statement is the more impressive when one 
recalls that it is not made alone on the basis of a visit 
made three years ago. Mr. Lee was in Russia last 
year also. His judgment of the Soviet leaders is 
therefore based on extended experience with these 
men. 

“The trouble with the Bolsheviks is not that they 
have no principles but that they have too many 
principles.” In this Mr. Lee finds the great stumbling 
block in the way of Russia’s progress. The leaders 
of Sovietism, for long years victims of persecution in 
every land, became impractical visionaries dreaming 
of setting up an ideal world. Their inexperience at 
‘government plus their dream of world reform ac- 
counts for the “naive measures, fantastic laws, and 
absurd theories” of these idealists come into power 
so suddenly. 

The speaker finds “hope for Russia” in the fact 
that these same impractical visionaries are teachable. 
‘hey are willing and anxious to learn. They seek the 
best technique from other countries. They profit by 
experience in government. The most extreme Com- 
Tunism with which they began they have modified 
and will modify still further in the light of experience. 
A thousand American engineers are working now in 
Russia. ‘Does any one suppose for one moment that 
nth these thousand engineers teaching Russians the 
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American way of doing things the Russians can escape 
learning something about the American way other 
than the mere method of handling machines?” It is 
pointed out also that many Russians are studying in 
this country. Mr. Lee thinks that these Russians 
will go back less whole-hearted in their Communism 
than they came. In this we think he is rather over 
optimistic. The visiting Communist will see Ameri- 
can life through Communist eyes. He will see and 
overestimate as we see and tend to underestimate the 
importance of our unemployment and industrial 
maladjustments. 

The factor which worries Mr. Lee most, as it of 
course worries or at least puzzles all typical capitalistic 
business men, is the Russian refusal to run their sys- 
tem on the basis of individual material incentive. 
“The salient blunder in the Communist idea is the 
failure to recognize the importance of material incen- 
tive to the individual to obtain the best results from 
its people.”” In the compromises of Sovietism made 
thus far Mr. Lee sees progress away from this blunder. 


“Now the effort in Russia would appear to be fun- 
damentally, while keeping first and foremost the im- 
portance of securing for the whole people all possible 
benefits from the efforts of individuals, nevertheless to 
find some way by which the competent and unusual 
individual can be encouraged to emerge and do his best 
work. No matter what the theory such must be the 
fact.” 

Mr. Lee’s treatment of Soviet propaganda and 
the possible dangers of that propaganda in this country 
is by all odds the most sane and sensible thing we have 
read on this much befuddled question. Russia, he 
says, is too busy at home now to spend the time and 
energies of her leaders in futile attempts at world 
revolution. He concurs in Karl Radek’s statement, 
“How foolish to expect Bolshevik propaganda to make 
much headway against a people able to buy twenty- 
five million motor cars.” 

In conclusion Mr. Lee says: 

“T am convinced that in the long run the Bol- 
shevists will adopt far more of our methods than we 
will ever adopt of theirs. But there can be no embargo 
upon ideas, and sooner or later the Russians are just 
as certain to find out the inefficiency of many of their 
methods as compared with ours as we are certain to 
find out which of their methods are worth while and 
which are not. ... We may learn something from 
Russia; she should learn much from us.” 


From beginning to end this address, by one of 
our safe, conservative American business men, is a 
sincere intelligent treatment of “the Russian problem.” 
For which we thank God and take courage. 
x Ox 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
HE duty of the church to refuse to countenance 
war when nations have agreed to settle disputes 
pacifically, a limited and much qualified partial 
approval of birth control, a plea for closer interracial 
co-operation, and expressions of hope for progress in 
the field of church union, were the outstanding sub- 
jects dealt with in the resolutions passed by the 
Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops. All of 
the resolutions except that on birth control were 
passed unanimously. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
In the Valley 


Johannes 


XVIII. 


PH week before we were called over into the 
’Bes| Mohawk Valley on asad errand, we had been 
reading aloud “In the Valley,” by Harold 
rE Frederic. It is a tale of love and adventure 
along the Mohawk in the days of the old French and 
Indian War, the Revolution and the years between, 
and it reaches its climax with the bloody battle of 
Oriskany. The reading brought back my own boy- 
hood. With what eagerness I waited for the ap- 
pearance of the monthly installments of this tale 
in Scribner’s Magazine. Though the Dutchman 
Douw Mauverensen was the ostensible hero of the 
story, the old German Herkimer, commander of the 
Mohawk Valley militia in the Revolution until his 
untimely death, was the real hero to me. On this 
trip to the Valley we visited the home and the grave 
of General Herkimer, a thing that has been on my 
docket for many a long year. 

One never knows whether it is better in referring 
to history to say “Our readers are familiar with,” 
or ‘‘Let us briefly remind our readers of,”’ these essen- 
tial facts. It undoubtedly is safer to begin with 
“You all probably know the facts, but nevertheless 
I proceed to remind you.” 

Just why people will not take time to get the facts 
I never have understood, for when once facts are 
presented nearly every one is interested in them. 

Here were thirteen rebellious colonies. Here 
was New York, one of the most powerful, forming a 
link between New England and the South. Here 
was a strong, well-equipped British army in Canada 
under Burgoyne, with orders to invade New York, 
cut it off from New England, drive a wedge into the 


Colonial forces, and effect a junction with Clinton’ 


in New York. 

In those days practically all the settlements were 
along the natural water-ways. All the forts guarded 
the water-ways. The important army movements 
followed the water-ways. People trying to move 
cannon speedily found themselves in trouble if they 
got far from the water-ways. 

For the British in Canada there were two main 
ways into New York—one over Lake Champlain 
and Lake George and then down the Hudson, the 
other over Lake Ontario to the mouth of the Oswego, 
and then by the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers to a 
junction with the other route between Troy and AlI- 
bany. 

The British on this invasion of New York took 
both ways, planning to unite their forces in Albany. 
As all the world knows, or ought to know, Schuyler, 
Gates, Arnold, Morgan and their men stopped the 
British at Saratoga, and Herkimer and his men stopped 
them at Oriskany. But it cost the loss of many a 
brave farmer, and one of them was the farmer-general 
Herkimer. For years along the Mohawk they sang: 


“Brave Herkimer our general’s dead, 
And Colonel Cox is slain; 
And many more and valiant men 
We ne’er shall see again.” 
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Traveling up and down the Mohawk Valley, oi 
the trains of the New York Central, or motoring on thi hy 


about two miles east of Little Falls one can see acro 
the river a large red brick house with gambrel roq 
and flag-staff, and a tall white monument near | 
From the train it looks as if the monument were 
the door-yard. This is the old General Herkime,|f 
home in the town of Danube, Herkimer County. | | 
The Herkimers in the eighteenth century we 
the big men of the Mohawk Valley from Little Fal 
westward. They were Germans, part of that migri| 
tion in the days of Queen Anne from the Palatinat 
along the Rhine. Our Herkimer was born abon| 
1720, a little to the west of Little Falls. His fathsh 
gave him five hundred acres of land east of Litt} 
Falls, including a small island in the Mohawk Riv 
of about two acres. In the old deed there surviv | 
a phrase which illustrates the ties which bound the, 
affectionate home-loving Germans together. Tih 
consideration for this five hundred acres is said to i 
the “love and affection” the grantor had for his SO} 


j 
| 
In 1764 Nicholas Herkimer, or Honikol, as h\§ 


neighbors called him, built his house on this grat | 
He was not a literate man. In fact Stone in his “Li 
of Brant” says: “He was an uneducated man wit | 7 
if possible, less skill in letters even than General Pv 
nam, which is saying much.” But Stone adds: a | 
was nevertheless a man of strong and vigorous unde lj 
standing.” 

Very early he took an active part in Mohs | 
Valley affairs. He was old enough to know the alar| f 
of King George’s war with the French and India\|} 
from 1744 to 1748. He was commanding troops |} 
the French and Indian war of 1754-1763. In 17 |} 
he was made a lieutenant of militia and put in co‘) }, 
mand of Fort Herkimer, which stood between @|} 


Here he beat off an attack of French and Indiaw , 
When the Revolution broke out he was fifty-five ye Hah 
old, and noted for his coolness, steadiness, sagaci| 
and courage. He was at once made a colonel |), 
Tryon County militia, which took in all of New Yes. 
west of Albany County. In 1776 the state made kif), 
a brigadier. ia 

It is most interesting to read some of the originl , 
documents on which the history of these momentes 
years is based. The British who invaded the )} 
hawk Valley in 1777 were under General Barry | 
Leger. With him were several hundred To if 
many of whom lived in the Talley, and Iroq 
Indians under Joseph Brant. None of the Iroq 
or Five Nations, were friendly to the Colonials exe 
the Oneidas and a few Senecas. It was the po! 
of the British to use the Indians in warfare, but: | 
the Americans, especially General Schuyler, not { 
employ them in ‘battle but to keep them neut») 
When St. Leger came, however, the Oneidas s)} 
justly that they must fight for the defense of tlh 
homes. 


| 
| 
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One of the Oneida sachems who had been to a 
eat war council of the Indians in Canada, appeared 
j the valley July 15, 1777, and made a speech, in 
inch he described the strength of the invading party, 
100 Indians, 400 regulars and 600 Tories.’”’ He said: 

brothers, I therefore desire you to be spirited and 
# encourage one another to march on in assistance of 
ort Schuyler (the new fort that General Schuyler 
#cl ordered built on the site of the old Fort Stanwix 
the French and Indian War—where Rome now 
1 mids.) Old Fort Schuyler of earlier battles was at 
i¢a.) Come up and show yourselves as men to 
pfend and save your country before it is too late. 
i |spatch yourselves to clear the brush about the fort 
ye send a party to cut trees in the Wood Creek to 
op up the same. Brothers! If you don’t come 
Hon without delay to assist this place, we can not 
1 y much longer on your side; for if you leave this 
irt without succor and the enemy shall get possession 
4 ereof, we shall suffer like you in your settlements 
fad shall be destroyed with you.” 

Two days later General Herkimer issued a proc- 
#miation announcing that as soon as the enemy should 
#roach, he should call every male person “being in 
fealth from 16 to 60 years of age in this our county.” 
iy the end of July Herkimer had 800 men gathered 
» march to the succor of Fort Schuyler, which was 
eld by only two regiments of Colonials. 

Thomas Spencer, the Seneca half-breed black- 
nith, sent this warning: ‘‘Let all the troops that come 
) Fort Schuyler take care on their march, as there is 
party of Indians to stop the road below the Fort 
pout 80 or 100.” 

In spite of this warning the men of the Valley, 
| by Herkimer, marched straight into an ambuscade 
here they were caught at a disadvantage and saved 
ainly by the skill and heroism of Herkimer. The 
ttle of Oriskany, which they fought six miles east 
the fort, was a drawn battle, but as things turned 
,it resulted in putting the invasion of St. Leger to 
inglorious ‘end. 

Herkimer, old experienced Indian fighter, was 
aunted and stung into giving the order to advance by 
tions upon his courage and by what amounted to 
ny on the part of some of his colonels. What 
de him more sensitive was the fact that some of 
elatives were Tories. “It has been as much as 
in my face to-day,” Harold Frederic makes 
1 say, ‘that my brother Hon Yost is a colonel with 
hnson up yonder. Then too my brother Hendrick 
des himself away in Stone Arabia and is not of us, 
nd his son is with the Tories.”’ ‘But your brother 
reorge is here with us, as true a man as will march 
‘norrow,” Douw rejoined. But the old Brigadier 
plied in words which, though they are fiction, are 
e to the history: ‘“Then I have a sister married to 
mie Rosencranz and he is a Tory; and another 
Tried to Hendrick Frey and heisa Tory, too. All 
sis thrown in my teeth.” 
Herkimer sent scouts through to the fort saying 
he would attack as soon as signal guns should be 
d, and that the besieged should make a sortie at 
‘Same time. His men would not let him wait for 
ignal guns. On one of the hottest days of the 
er they marched straight ahead into one of the 
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bloodiest hand-to-hand engagements of the Revolu- 
tion. Wounded, the old general dragged himself to 
a tree, propped himself up with his saddle-bags, calmly 
drew out his flint and lighted his pipe, gave his orders 
as coolly as if he were not in a veritable inferno, and 
put heart into his men. 

Arnold, a little later, came up the Valley with 
reinforcements, and by a ruse he so frightened the 
Indians with St. Leger that they fledin terror, com- 
pelling the retreat of the whole force. 

Herkimer was carried home to die. He ought 
to have been saved. His wound, in the leg below the 
knee, though severe was not necessarily fatal. But 
a French surgeon with Arnold insisted on amputating 
it, and did it so clumsily that he lost much blood. 

In his own home, with no doctor available, Her- 
kimer saw the bleeding start again, and all efforts to 
stop it prove unavailing. Realizing that the end was 
at hand, he called his family and servants to his bed- 
side and read aloud the 88th Psalm, applying the 
verses to his own condition. Then he calmly awaited 
the end. Simms in his “Border Wars and History of 
Schoharie County,” says: “If Socrates died like a 
philosopher and Rousseau like an unbelieving senti- 
mentalist, General Herkimer died like a Christian 
hero.” Simms is not fair to Rousseau, but he is ac- 
curate concerning Herkimer. Herkimer is a great 
memory in the Valley—a great figure in our history. 

The morning of our visit to the old Herkimer 
home was one of great beauty. We were in Utica 
and headed edst on the main Albany road. All that 
Browning put into his famous lines was ours—the dew 
on the rose, morning at seven, the lark on the wing 
(one meadow lark anyway), and we could add to that 


banks of the Mohawk, the sun on its water, the lovely 
slopes rising to distant hills, curving roads, and our won- 
derful New York State elms. If we did not feel that 
“All’s well with the world” part of the poem quite 
as keenly as usual, it probably was because we were a 
little subdued by the suddenness and swiftness of some 
of the changes that had come in the week just past. 

The motor route east from Utica follows the left 
bank or north shore of the Mohawk. Two miles 
east of Little Falls travelers may cross the Mohawk 
on a high bridge and take an optional route which 
follows the south:side of the river as far as Fort Plain. 
This is a beautiful route, commanding far-reaching 
views of the valley, and it is much less traveled than 
the famous three strip road on the other side of the 
river. 

Back of the Herkimer farm this road runs half a 
mile inland. To reach the Herkimer place, motorists 
follow a farm road where they shed all thought of 
concrete and macadam, speed and far-off destination, 
and begin to get into the mood of long ago. Down at 
last to the river level and right up to the West Shore 
tracks, we reach the house—of brick, four stories 
counting the basement kitchen and the attic,a wide 
hall straight through front to back, with two large 
rooms on each side of the hall. There is an extra 
room on the second floor, which makes nine, not 
counting the large well-lighted attic, which is the full 
size of the house, or the kitchen, reached without steps 
from the level of the front yard. A sugar maple on 
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the east side of the house throws a grateful shade over 
it. Back of it stands an old powder magazine dug into 
the bank, which now is surmounted by a little pavil- 
ion. Astonishingly close to the house, it makes us 
realize that the owner thought much more of guarding 
his treasures than he did of possible explosions. 

There have been many occasions when I have had 
to criticise the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
but not here. In 1912 the Daughters of the Mohawk 
Valley united in the work of marking the forty miles 
over which Herkimer marched from his home to Oris- 
kany. 

Now various chapters at Utica, Ilion, Little Falls, 
Frankfort, and other places are refurnishing the 
rooms of the Herkimer home. They have performed 
this service with great devotion and exquisite taste. 
Mrs. F. D. Callan of Ilion, recently a national vice- 
president of the D. A. R., has taken the lead. Every 
student of history realizes the importance of such a 
service. Historic homes, pictures, places, make a 
powerful appeal to the imagination, help us recon- 
struct the past, deepen our love of history. After 
a study of Oriskany it is a great thing for school chil- 
dren to be able to visit a place like the Herkimer 
Homestead. 

We lingered here for some time, not so much to 
look at engravings, tables, beds, dishes, looms or 
hetchels, as to get the feeling of the place. West 
Shore freight trains went puffing past the front door. 
The famous passenger trains of the New York Central 
and all the traffic of the highway half a mile away 
across the river were in plain sight. Two or three 
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miles off rose the smoke of Little Falls. In the Mg! 
hawk Valley of to-day, probably as well as anywhel |, 
in America, one can feel the full, strong, throbbin, 
pulse of the country. And here was an old ho 1 
that had looked down on men and events which haf, 
made possible the progress. 1. 

In front of the house stands a stone erected a] r 
the German-American Alliance of the State of Nef; 
York. Onitisa map of the forty mile route Herkim t ; 
took to Oriskany and this inscription: 


“From this point, General Nicholas Herchheimer, 
known as General Herkimer, started Aug. 3, 1777, to 
take command of the men who had assembled in answer 
to his eall to fight in defense of the Mohawk Valley.” 


i 
In 1898, the State of New York erected a mont} 
ment to General Herkimer at his grave near the hous jf, 
That governments move slowly is illustrated by tk) 
fact that the Continental Congress in 1777 voted iif, 
erect a monument “to Brigadier Harkemer.” a 
In his ‘Annals of Tryon County,” Campbell say, 
“The first subject of congratulation in the first me jf, 
sage of the first governor of the State of New Yor.) 
Sept. 10, 1777 (George Clinton), was the bravery 4 
the garrison of Fort Schuyler, seconded by the i 
trepidity of the late gallant General Herkimer and thi 
militia of Tryon County.” And the last recommendi 
tion (Jan. 1, 1828) in the last message of De Witt Clin) 
ton, one of the greatest governors New York ever ha 
was for the erection of a monument to General He, 
kimer. At least his fame has been secure ever sine/#} 
he died. He could afford to wait for monuments. 
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As a Layman Sees It 


F. H. Selden 5 


re g)OMEWHERE in the Leader I read something 
about uneducated persons not receiving full 
ordination in the Universalist Church. Such 

De a suggestion started me thinking. I have 
wateled the Universalist Church for many years. I 
have read the Leader for several years. There seems 
to be a great deal of effort being expended. A large 
part of this effort appears to be a discussion of how to 
unite with some other needy denomination. Just 
why this desire for union, is not made clear, but pos- 
sibly it is to obtain larger groups and influence. 
Through it all there is indicated a lack of unity in 
the church—a sort of groping in the dark for nobody 
knows exactly what, and now comes the rather posi- 
tive opinion that no Edison will be permitted to de- 
velop a system of illumination. Where would we 
be to-day socially, economically, or even religiously, 
if “no ordination for the uneducated” had prevailed 
in the world at large? 

Is it not possible that the one who objects to or- 
dination for the unschooled has called attention to an 
important factor in the present situation? The 
church needs Edisons to illuminate the way, and 
Fords to get the church on to an idea that starts from 
somewhere and will get somewhere without having 
to stop at every theological repair shop along the way. 
Such leaders do not come through the formal processes 
of what is often mistaken as the only means of edu- 


cation. The church needs Lincolns with large ary 
accurate vision to devise new methods, and sue 
people are not obtainable from those who have spem\§} 
long years in a formal acquisition of the habit of beir:) 
conventional. After all, is not the chief trouble wits} 
the Universalist Church, as with other churches, thy§ 
tendency to place too much stress upon formal schoo | 
ing and too little upon education, with the result ths| 
it has no worth-while message for the people? I 

Channing stated many years ago that the o9) 
portunities for education were becoming so gener? 
outside of formal schooling as to tend to obliterate tl 
line between the two. With the schools becomir 
more and more formal and the opportunities fe 
private study becoming more and more extensive, 
is not at all surprising to find the latter yielding eve, 
better results than the former, especially for thos: 
minds that possess exceptional initiative and mor: 
or religious purpose. : 

I wish I could convey to that type of individus 
who objects to the ordination of unschooled persor 
the feeling that prevails among common but we 
educated people concerning such would-be leader 
but this is impossible, for those who take such a vie’ 
of education have their own limitations. 

As an observer and social and religious works, 
for many years, I admire much of the purpose of th 
Universalist Church, and have only the highest regar 


fam | 


»* the vision and power of some of its leaders, but I 
an not avoid feeling that the fundamental hindrance 
its growth (churches should be enlarging instead 
uniting with others) is an over-emphasis upon 
, perficial and formal schooling. The church needs 
dove all else the help that can come from new blood 
nat has the vitality of modern life, and this can never 
hme through the formally schooled. That type of 
ndividual will not submit to the present requirements 
our higher institutions. They know that they can 
scure a better and more useful education by avoiding 
ne tendencies to stress the ideals of the past that 
brevail in all of our higher institutions and influence 
i) a considerable extent all public and formal schools. 
There was a time when a few who assumed leader- 
nip controlled the thinking of the whole people, be- 
lause the only source of information available to the 
jtasses was by the oral efforts of a few, and the people, 
raving no opportunity for choice, took what they 
jould get and at least pretended to be satisfied. This 
s no longer true. Religious instruction—religion 
self—can no longer be a thing apart from the every- 
ay life of the individual. It must be an aid to actual 
hing and working in the activities of business and 
hdustrial life. The masses want, not basic instruc- 
jon, but assistance in logically using what they have 
a building up individualistic theories for their own 
noral and religious guidance They want help to fit 
0 ogether what they know, what has been forced into 
heir mental processes by actual experience. The 

p reat majority of people are hungering for religious 
ssistance. The churches to-day are not half large 
I hough to hold the people who wish to attend religious 
ervices that have something worth while to give. 
dvidently this can be given only by those who have a 
nowledge—training, we may say—whose education 
overs the type and subject matter of the education 
f the common man, which in many cases is no less in 
juantity and sometimes far superior in quality to that 
IS ally obtained through formal sources. Informal 
“lucation often, in fact usually, lacks one feature es- 
|= to its full practical use—that of contact with a 


| 
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variety of minds. In this, the formally trained in- 
dividual has an immense advantage which, if utilized 
in connection with such complete knowledge of the un- 
schooled but well educated common man as might be 
acquired, would give to the formally trained person a 
power of leadership surpassing any we now have. 

Traced to its source, the lack of vitality in our 
churches is the result of lack of education on the part 
of the church leaders. This lack results from the 
formally schooled having been trained apart and 
having lived apart from the people so completely as 
not to realize their own needs. The formally schooled 
individual is usually as ignorant of the common mind 
as is the common man of much of the subject matter 
of a formal schooling. But there is this important 
difference: While the common man knows about and 
may know much in a superficial way and often a great 
deal in a most thorough manner of the subject matter 
of formal education, the formally schooled are likely 
not even to know of the existence of that large fund 
of knowledge and the type of the intellectual power 
that modern life has forced upon large numbers of 
those who are usually called the uneducated masses. 

The best, probably the only, way in which the 
formally trained will ever acquire this dual education 
is by the fullest association with the leaders from the 
informally educated and the fullest recognition of the 
worth of what these persons have to give. If those 
who are capable of this dual education would sincerely 
make the effort to become equal to the common man 
in his own field of education, the Christian Leader 
would have no need of all this discussion about unit- 
ing with other churches and the many complications 
that result from such union. Instead it would find 
its space all used in devising means to provide more 
church facilities for the accommodation of its people. 
Unless this is done we believe the ultimate outcome 
will be a total abandonment of present church or- 
ganizations by all but a few who live apart from modern 
life, and the establishing of religious organizations 
in harmony with the knowledge, life, and superior 
intellectual power of the present. 


: Southampton and Sweet Fields beyond the Swelling Flood 


John Sheridan Zelie* 


We]}O BODY ever sings the praises of Southampton, 

“| but the least mention of it always gives me 
a thrill. 
s=f9}} in such a forest of funnels and derricks and 
ranes, but I stay on gladly after the last boat-train 
fas gone just to savor the whole British Empire, as I 
“an hardly do anywhere else, and never fail to reach 
yi thampton a day before sailing in order to feel it 
a l over again. 


Travelers see no reason to linger 


lms Rev. John Sheridan Zelie was barn at Princeton, Mass., 
nd is a graduate of Williams College and of the Yale Divinity 
School. He received the degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Western Reserve University in 1921. He has been pastor of 
Jongregational, Presbyterian and Reformed churches at Plym- 
: nth , Conn., Cleveland, O., Schenectady, N. Y., Plainfield, N. J., 
nd Troy, N. Y. He was a chaplain during the World War. 
@is a frequent contributor to the Ailantic Monthly and other 
agazines, and has published several delightful books. 


If Trafalgar Square is the most central spot on 
this planet, Southampton makes you feel the periph- 
ery as no other place can. As Charles Lamb used to 
frequent Oxford during the vacations and please 
himself by imagining that he was ‘‘now a gentleman 
commoner” or “in graver moments proceeding Master 
of Arts,” so [ move about Southampton imagining 
myself en route to Aden or, in more pecunious mo- 
ments, on my way to the Cape of Good Hope. I 
saunter along, battening the very soul of me just 
reading the mouth-watering signs of the shipping 
offices, and amazed that any one as casual as those 
clerks could connect me up in no time with another 
hemisphere. It would seem as if years of reading, 
romancing and negotiating would be necessary for 
such a step, and that there ought to be something 
almost pontifical about it. Although just in from a 
voyage myself, the sailing of another liner in the next 
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dock quite enthralls me, and as I gaze up at the 
crowded rail I wonder how anybody can possibly 
afford to go where those passengers are going. Though 
I have managed to reach Southampton, this other 
departure in undreamed of directions must demand 
finance of quite another order. But even when the 
financing is as feasible as that of the outgoing boat to 
Havre, I am just about as bad and find myself envy- 
ing its passengers. 

Every sight, sound and passer-by at Southampton 
seems romantic and suggests the ends of the earth. 
The very gangs of dock-laborers with the greasy neck- 
cloth and cap (when will British labor feel free to drop 
that unbecoming badge?) seem to me like favored 
mortals connected with larger enterprises than mine. 
The white paint of the shipping works a spell more 
potent than the colored maps of all geographies, and 
the dirty paint thrills me just as much. The names 
of the ships, their ports of registry, the bales and 
cases, the labels of origin and destination, fill the air 
with a fine boyish feeling of foreign postage stamps. 
A bit of teakwood and brass, the open square in the 
side of a ship, the amazing unconcern of the men 
handling these romantic cargoes, and the comfortable 
feeling of order and control (spiced with plentiful 
and succulent back-talk and ‘‘gor-bli-mes’’) so natural 
to all things British, furnish unfailing glamour around 
Southampton Docks. 

If I stroll up the street everything on sale looks 
good and inviting. I load up with trifles of no value 
but much: tang and suggestion. The windows of the 
outfitters connote all lands and climates, making me 
wish to go everywhere at once, while the prices al- 
ways seem lower even though I know they are not. 
I love to see the whole traffic of the city squeeze 
through that narrow archway in the main street, 
divided into Above Bar and Below Bar, by a kind of 
amoeboid movement, and feel that it is from scenes 
like these, of picturesque inconvenience, that a good 
deal of Albion’s grandeur springs. And_ besides, 
being fresh from New York, anything which slows me 
up a little fills a long-felt want and gives me more 
time. 

But, best of all, it is in Southampton, among the 
docks and hulls, the donkey-engines and winches, 
that I think most vividly of the most inviting descrip- 
tion there is of Heaven itself, and that is “sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood.’’ For the shipping 
is always parting just enough to reveal the opposite 
shore of Netley, the fairest, brightest stretch of green 
I know anywhere on earth. Right here Isaac Watts 
was born, this must be the scene he remembered best, 
and the “‘sweet fields’? could be nothing else than the 
fields of Netley and the “swelling flood” no other than 
Southampton Water. ’Tis better than Bunyan. 
If in his boyhood the coast must have been much 
clearer, the glimpses we get to-day are all the intenser 
by contrast. 

Of course one may get too much of a good thing, 
and Southampton folk felt a bit that way about it in 
the year of the Watts Centenary, when hardly a day 
went by without a visiting delegation of worshipers 
from some other part of the kingdom coming to sing 
some of Watts’s hymns around the sites connected 
with him. One of the neighbors told me about it. 


rl 
Still it was not bad that for a whole year the p 
should be all interfused with poetry, and the da} 
intermingling of what Matthew Arnold called || 
greatest of the hymns, “When I survey the wondre 
cross,” with the very thick of trade and travel | 
just about the kind of mixture we are all dreaming| 
as the most needed and handsome thing for ft} 
world. 4 
So I stay to explore the long stretch of “liv, 
green,’ made all the greener by the whiteness | 
Crichton Castle, or wander in Netley Abbey, | 
nothing in Britain is more beautiful than the mona | | 
remains and the growing recovery and care of the 
The monasteries happened because there is a bit} 
the monastic in all of us, and it is more than lik) 
that there will come another break before long:} 
which multitudes will go away and consent to | 
more quietly and let the sky-scrapers slide. Or 
little farther in I undergo again the spell of Beau! | 
Abbey, liking it all the better for the way in why 
common speech has “transmogrified” the name 
“Bewley.”’ They always let the native have his w.j 
and one of the keenest delights of England is. 
place-names, nearly always beautiful, but as of : 
comical, to be dwelt upon and savored by say 
them over to one’s self. And then there is the ad: 
delight of long rustic usage transforming the orig: 
name into something almost unrecognizable. Nei, | 
and “Bewley” Abbeys alone are worth crossing © e | 
water for. j 


At “Bewley” some select souls are > 
ported to hear at times even now the saa | f 
the long-gone monks. 

A few miles off by Chandler’s Ford is a verit::| 
shrine and pilgrimage, the place where the Ox 
Movement started in John Keble’s vicarage at Hu} 
ly. I can never forget quiet days spent in that 2 
arage with Keble’s successor. The reper 
that Movement vibrates through the whole Eng jh 
world to-day. There also Dick Cromwell, “Tumi f 
Down Dick,” lived out his days, and far later i in Re 
quiet of one of the hamlets Miss Yonge wrote 38 j 
amazing list of books and furnished one more full 1 
ment of Arnold’s dream of “toil unsevered from t*\0- 
quillity.””. Romsey Abbey is close by, Palmerst.’s 
neighborhood, and Winchester Cathedral, which a |w 
years ago might so easily have sunk out of sigh u-. 
together. The treeless New Forest is only a |§ p, 
away. | 

So if by good luck you reach Southampton | t 
your friends rush on toward the central calm of Jf a, 
don (for London 7s a calm place), you will see t. | ' 
later, you can not avoid them. Linger about. | 
port so few ever stop to praise. Here you taste} he 
whole “‘far-flungness”” of “the decentest empire | 
world has ever seen.”’ “Sweet fields beyond the sx| le 
ing flood” might be as good a name as any for he 
whole of the mother-country. By all this it ma be 
seen that I am quite gone and past praying for wi} én. 
it comes to things English. And if ever I shoul be. 
enticed into joining Mayor Bill Thompson’s {Il 
American Club, I should stipulate that I was ne | 0, 
be counted a full member till my initiation fee oi @n 
dollars was fully paid, and that I should not be ob & & 
to pay in one lump-sum but only in instalments: | 4 
cent a year for a thousand years. | 


| 


i 


“Religion without Revelation,” and when 

Walter Lippmann called his humanistic 

thought “high religion,” they were both 

guilty of grave error. Without revelation there can 
; be no religion, even though the revelation be a spuri- 
'] gus one. Religion comes from God. No intelligent 
4) man can worship idols which he himself has made, nor 
“can he be commanded by a man-made religion. 
| There is a great deal both inside and outside the 
churches to-day that passes under the name of re- 
ligion which is really something else. Where it is 
carefully thought out it may be dignified by the name 
of philosophy. Man can work out a philosophy, but 
1 man can not invent a religion. He will obey a re- 
i ligion even to the death; a philosophy is something 
which is not likely to hold him in time of extreme 


If the above be granted, the importance of reve- 
| lation is seen at once. If there be no revelation re- 
ligion is dead and the sooner we bury it the better. 
| But let us hesitate before we give over the idea that 
God communicates with man. Let us consider the 
| alleged revelations of the past. No doubt the funda- 
| mentalist believes that Isaiah was moved to write by 
k _the very dictation of the Holy Ghost, every word of 
f “the record being intended as a message from God to 
-allagestocome. A slight knowledge of the scholarly 
study of the Bible, however, gives us a quite different 
i" picture. Isaiah was a preacher. He was a deeply 
| religious man much concerned with the problems of 
‘his people. Where he thought he saw an evil he 
' lashed out. Where he caught a vision of God he. 
ii painted it in glowing imagery. He saw only his own 
time. He had no message for the twentieth century 
‘of the Christian era. He spoke to his own generation 
about that generation’s problems He probably was 
torn by doubts, at times almost in despair of there 
being any God watching over Israel, just as we to-day 
' may be torn and in despair. But out of his travail 
Fhe spoke. He cast his very life into the balance on the 
ide of the angels. He staked everything on his belief 
‘in God and God’s interest in man. So convinced did 
he become, so deep and so fervent was his faith, that 
ies one formula would serve to introduce his utter- 
ances—the prophetic formula, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
From Michelangelo’s prophets sitting calmly, pen in 
hand, to take down the dictation of the Holy Ghost, to 
the real prophets hammering out their message in 
agony of soul, is along, long way, so far had the popular 
idea of inspiration and revelation departed from the 
1 article. 

Now this popular misconception is the parent of 
many and great religious evils. Most of them are 
well known, such as the false idea people have of tak- 
ing or trying to take literally as meant for themselves 
every word of the biblical record. Another and worse 
evil is the artificial and magic notion of what revelation 
is. 

God once spake, they believe, an error against 

hich Emerson shouted, “God did not speak, He 
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speaks.”” Again,the nature of the voice, the manner 
of its speaking, the content of its message, are all 
thought of in wrong light. The truth of the matter 
is that had we lived at the time of Isaiah we should 
probably not have thought of him as different from 
other men except that he preached. He might have 
ranked in our thought about as our favorite preacher 
to-day, say Dr. Fosdick, or Dr. Niebuhr. He ob- 
tained his thought just as we obtain our thought, by 
thinking, by observing, by prayer. It remained for a 
later generation to preserve Isaiah’s words and call 
them inspired, messages direct from God in heaven. 
Indeed, so great became his name that later prophets 
instead of writing under their own unknown names 
used that of Isaiah, and so we find grouped in the 
prophetic book Isaiah the words of many writers of 
different periods in Israel’s history. 

When we say that Isaiah and Jeremiah and St. 
Paul were not different from the rest of men, it is not 
to belittle them or to deny the high quality of their 
thought. It is not to say that every man can reach 
their standard. The point is that they were men, 
and that what we call their revelations or inspired 
utterances were no different from our own thoughts 
except in degree. I might write about the Suffering 
Servant, but there is no question that I could not 
reach the height of Isaiah’s 58d chapter. I might 
speak of charity, but I fancy no one will ever exceed 
the ecstatic 13th chapter of First Corinthians.’ 

The process of crystallization is a natural one. 
We all incline to play the game of follow the leader. 
Where Socrates tried to think out things for himself 
his followers tested their own thoughts by reference 
to their master. In the Middle Ages we are told that 
new scientific theories were invalidated by a mere 
turning of a page of Aristotle. What was not in Aris- 
totle could not be true. There is comfort for smaller 
minds in having a leader to follow, but where the work 
of crystallization of thought has taken place, the re- 
sults for new thought are disastrous. Until the slav- 
ery to the old is broken, man’s mind must remain 
stagnant. Weneed to remember the warning sounded 
by Mr. C. E. Ayres in his “Science the False Messiah,”’ 
to the effect that the priests of science are as human as 
the priests of religion, and that the time may easily 
come when to venture a denial of the commonly 
accepted scientific hypothesis will be as dangerous 
a proceeding as it was for Galileo to challenge the 
theologians of Rome. 

Time and again rebels arise to deny that the last 
word on anything has been spoken. The history of 
the church is one record after another of the doings 
and sayings of the rebels. Each prophet of the He- 
brews was arebel. ‘Who hath required this at your 
hands?” they said, referring to the ritual of the 
Temple. ‘‘What doth God require of you but to do 
justly?”” So much for Hebrew legalism and theology 
—true religion and undefiled is to do good and be 
good. No greater rebel ever lived than Christ Jesus, 
who dared to say, “It was said unto you of old, but I 
say unto you. ”Even the holy Sabbath was rein- 
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terpreted by him to be an instrument for man’s wel- 
fare. So Paul rebelled against the idea of the new 
Christians having to observe the minutiae of the 
Jewish Law. So through the Middle Ages heretic 
after heretic rose to deny the established order. Un- 
der Luther and Calvin came a mighty revolution. 
From their rebellion there grew Lutheranism and 
Calvinism wherein it became a heresy to deny the 
teachings of those rebels. Wesley was a rebel, and 
out of his rebellion grew Wesleyanism, a new ortho- 
doxy. 

By what authority did Isaiah dare speak out and 
say, “Thus saith the Lord?” By what authority 
dared Jesus say, “But I say unto you?” By what 
authority dared Paul to say, “The greatest of these is 
charity?” By what authority dared Luther affirm the 
doctrine of salvation by faith? By what authority 
dared Wesley insist upon the necessity of personal 
conviction of sin as a preliminary to true conversion? 
True enough, all had a theological background. 
Each thought he was putting upon the religion of his 
fathers the truer interpretation. But the real source 
of his deep conviction was what—but that he thought 
he was voicing the will of God? It would be too much 
to say that Jesus intended to abrogate the Law— 
indeed we have his own disclaimer. Yet when he 
said, “I say unto you,’”’ with such force as to wring 
from his followers the amazed exclamation that 
he spoke as one having authority, it is obvious that he 
was really setting up his own conscience as the court 
of last resort. Had we been among the enlightened 
Jews of the time and heard him, should we not have 
said he was dogmatic? Or if we had been among 
the extreme orthodox party, should we not have said 
he was a blasphemer, having assumed the functions 
of God? 

The great religious geniuses have assumed the 
functions of God, and without apology at that. It 
is of the essence of real faith that one should feel that 
his moral and spiritual judgments are from God. 
When we err is in thinking that the voice of God for 
one man.is necessarily the voice of God for another. 
Emerson’s objection to the Christianity of his time 
was that it was a second-hand religion. Men took 
Christ as a substitute instead of doing as Christ did. 
To the divinity students at Harvard he cried, ‘‘Your- 
self a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind 
you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand 
with Deity.” It was Channing who dared affirm that 
the heart and mind of man were the image and like- 
ness of God; that, thunder who might to the contrary, 
when a man’s intellect or conscience told him what 
was right and true that for him was the very voice of 
God Himself. 

Revelation of a certain kind is Aone for modern 
educated men, and dead is any religion based on such 
a revelation. We need not believe any longer that 
God once spoke in audible voice to any man. We 
need not believe that what passed for revelation in the 
past was an unfolding before a human being of informa- 
tion about the nature of God and man, his destiny, to- 
gether with explicit information for the guidance of 
each minute detail of his life. Indeed we know as we 
study the lives of the prophets that they heard no 
direct voices, received no clear cut system of beliefs 
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and organization. In their place we need to believe in _ 
the constant and ever working Spirit of God within 
the spirit of man. Nota revelation to one man but a 
revelation to all. Not a disclosing of minute rituals 
and plans, but the arriving at deep convictions throug a 
faith in the divinity of our own human powers. Isaiah 
heard the voice of God because he believed it woul 
speak if he listened. We can hear the voice of God 
we will believe it can and does speak in the hea 
and minds of men. 

The true attitude in religion was taken by Emer- 
son, who, looking back at the world’s religious leader- |, 
ship, at the world’s faiths, at its mistakes, did not ery iJ i 
out against the existence of God, but rather bewailed || 
that men had failed to follow their leaders. Instead 
of seeking God at first hand as had Christ, instead of 
saying that we are temples of the Spirit of God and 
therefore we must respect our own souls as the homes” 
of infinity itself, they have done the very thing th 
prophets thundered against—taken the prophet 
conclusions instead of their own. ‘The true Chris 
tianity—a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man | 
—is lost.”” We do not lift man from degradation by | 
denying God any more than by putting the opinions 
of men in the place of the voice of God. We raiset| 
man by proclaiming as did Christ that we are all sons 
of God. 

The business of the church in the days that are), 
here now is not the putting of theological informatio 
into the heads of people, but the acquainting of me 
at first hand with Deity—the God dwelling in the 
hearts of men. What we need is a renaissance of the: 
religious spirit of Channing and Emerson. We, 
should wrong them if we took their theologies as. 
binding upon us. They believed in the divinity of | 
man and went within themselves for revelation of ee | 
will of God. Their God was an immanent not a far=, 
off God. He spoke not once and to one man, but He| 
speaks daily and to all men. All men, said Emerson. ; 
are capable of sublime thoughts at times. We shal] : 
make our people religious by preaching to them thein| 
own dignity, the dignity of fellowship with God. 4 7 

There can be no religion without revelation— 
anything else will be but a philosophy—a set of opin=)}) 
ions about things. Religion is the living of man with} 
his God. Revelation is the voice of God speaking te! 
man. The old idea of revelation is gone—we know 
there never was any revelation corresponding to the} : 
idea. The only revelation any man ever had was hie} 
obedience to his own conscience and intellect—those| 
faculties in man which differentiate him from the} 
lower animals and ally him with God. This revela.| 
tion is still open tous. ‘There is one God and Fathei| 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you ’ 
all.” This is the God we should hold up in ou} 
churches, to whom we should listen in our private de; 
votions, to whom we should take our problems: 
whom we should worship and obey. - 

If we can not make énough of an act of faith tJ 
aceept as the Voice of the Spirit the highest aspira7 
tions of the soul of man, we can not have religion 
We must content ourselves with philosophy, wit ly 
mere opinions. The power that comes only to th! 
man with a religion will be denied to the mer 
thinker. 
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Jesus, the Sunny-Hearted ° 


Weston A. Cate 


: These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
| joy may be in you, and your joy full.—John 15 :11 


A=x|T is certain that Jesus was one of the most 
Ai sunny-hearted individuals who ever lived. 
He carried with him an atmosphere of glad- 
z ness. There was a strange, almost mystical, 
joy radiant in his personality. The happy attitude 
soward life, a certain enthusiasm and zest for contact 
with his fellow men, evidenced the fact that he had 
Hiscovered the secret of true happiness. And that 
happiness was communicable to others. When he 
same into the presence of a group it was like the 
morning sun emerging from behind a cloud. It 
as once said of Wilberforce that, when he “‘entered a 
room, every face lit up.’ So also was it with the 
‘Master. And this cheerful attitude seemed strangely 
out of place among the people of Jesus’ day and 
country. They were wont to judge a person religious 
iby the austerity of his countenance. Sunny hearts 
land happy faces were to them evidences of super- 
lficiality of life and purpose. You will recall how often 
ithey intimated this fact. 
They accused Jesus of flippancy. They could 
/not understand this happy-hearted teacher, surrounded 
with a buoyant group of eager-souled men and women. 
"Chey even doubted that he was at all religious, because 
Ihe conducted himself so strangely contrary to ac- 
‘cepted tradition. He fasted but little. He was lax 
‘in observing the law of the church. He was often a 
|Sabbath breaker. He entered whole-heartedly into 
‘cleanhuman joys. Life to him was no gloomy episode. 
It was a great and challenging adventure, full of lure 
-andromance. It was not that he ignored the presence 
of human need and trial, but that he did not dwell 
upon them. Those who know the mind of Jesus at 
all, know that his heart often ached for those who 
were in the valley of sorrow and for those who, in 
their own conceit, were making tremendous failures 
of life. It is an interesting glimpse into his character 
that is revealed by the two words which constitute 
the shortest verse in the Bible, “Jesus wept.” It 
shows a heart melting with compassion, sympathetic 
toa fine degree, sensitive to the spiritual needs of men 
and women, yet never filled with pessimistic thought 
‘or moroseness. Hardly would he have fulfilled the 
qualifications of a Saviour of men without this ability 
to enter with them into their temptations and sorrows. 
Yet he was pre-eminently a buoyant and sunny- 
hearted individual, finding life good to live and thank- 
_ing God for the gift of it. 
__ It would have been an interesting privilege to be 
an unknown disciple standing in the market-place 
and observing this fascinating young teacher at work. 
How often he must have looked into the sour and 
gloomy faces of some of his most pious hearers and 
wondered at their idea and interpretation of religion. 
For his gospel was such an exalted and joy-giving 
thing! In it was an irresistible dynamic. And God? 
e very thought of God caused his heart to leap for 
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joy and set it a-singing, and in tune with the infinite. 
Life for him was no dull affair, but a glorious ad- 
venture, in which the disappointments and reverses 
were but incidental, mere stepping-stones to the larger 
success. And near the end of his ministry, and what 
to many seemed then the close of a disappointingly 
grey career, even while the shadow of a cross lay upon 
his way, we hear the words of the sunny-hearted 
Jesus: “Father, I thank Thee that I have known Thee, 
that mine has been the gift of life, with all of its 
glorious opportunities and its splendid challenge. 
Life, in all the richness of Thy wondrous creative 
powers, rich in the priceless fellowship with friends, 
marvelous in its infinite companionship with Thee 
and the eternal truth.” 

Masters in art and literature have concentrated 
their genius upon the portrayal of the crucifixion 
scene and the meaning of the cross. The great art 
museums and libraries of the world abound in ex- 
pressions of this theme. Significant as that event is 
in its beneficent influence upon the religious develop- 
ment of the race, it is inadequate to a full under-» 
standing of the character and personality of Jesus. 
For his life was a flame of joy, and his words were as 
water to thirsty souls; in them was the essence of hap- 
piness. We like to read the story of the sunny- 
hearted Saviour, not from the awe-inspiring canvases 
of the masters, but out of the experiences of humble 
folk who have found in him the fullness of jay and 
the secret of gladsome living. 

There is no mystery about the process by which 
one comes into this conception of life as a joyful and 
challenging affair. The Master’s message and minis- 
try are eloquent guides in themselves. He loved na- 
ture and his fellow men, and found in the common 
things, that some of us scarcely notice, the evidences 
of God’s mysteries and the revelations of truth. 

Not many months ago, on an early morning in 
May, we walked with a certain man, known to all 
of you, over a beautiful countryside. It was a re- 
vealing experience. ‘To me there was the beauty of 
hill and vale, brilhantly green in the first fresh growth 
of springtime. The song of feathered creatures from 
tree and shrub and stony wall, the clear exhilarating 
crispness of the morning air, the companionship with 
one of rapid observation and active mind, and, at the 
last, the long clear view from a rise in the land pre- 
senting a marvelous panorama of natural beauty, 
that satisfied the hunger in the soul as little else can, 
with vistas of sunny pasture-lands and winding rivers, 
and the distant purple symmetry of the mountains— 
all this to me was a pleasant experience, but to my 
friend it was an occasion for grateful joy, for he had 
learned to discern the miracles of God that are in the 
common things. Although practically a stranger to 
that section, he knew the birds by call and habit, and 
the flowers that budded by the wayside. He chuckled 
with glee to see a sprightly chipmunk making haste 
to get under cover. He stood in silence before the 
majesty of a noble tree. He told the rivers and their 
courses, and named each distant mountain peak, 
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though it were a friend of long standing. To such 
a man life is full of lure and mystery and happiness. 

So was it with Jesus, the sunny-hearted. The 
common elements in man and nature challenged him 
and made him glad. But invariably his thoughts 
traveled from material to the spiritual. He won- 
dered not so much at the objects as at the power that 
created and sustained them. He marveled at the 
expressions of God’s mind, at the wisdom that is 
packed into the structure of the humblest creature, at 
the infinite potentialities that lie deep buried in the 
soul of man, at the crowding interests that command 
our attention and give to life its supremely fascinat- 
ing challenges, at the joys and opportunities which 
God has broadcast on every hand and which we may 
gather in, if we will do so, in great armfuls as one might 
gather daisies and buttercups in a fertile field. Back 
of all these benefits the Master saw God, the creative 
intelligence. He knew that it is only God that gives 
depth and meaning, power and joy and happiness, 
to life. He knew that without Him, a knowledge 
of Him, that vividness, color, lure and adventure 
fades from experience. Life becomes commonplace 
and dull. 

For religion is the romance of life. Its great 
challenge to the highest in us, its tremendous hopes, 
the stupendous audacity of its ideals, its breath-taking 
daring spirit, the thrill and joy of moral and spiritual 
attainment, the sense of being linked with God in 
causes and movements that are righteous and eternal 
—that is romance, that is life, that is happiness. 

Jesus saw many among his acquaintances who 
had entirely missed the point and were blind to this 
fact. He saw them spending the priceless gift of 
time in a silly boredom of inconsequential social en- 
gagements, which they miscalled life. He had tasted 
sweeter joys, worthier and deeper satisfactions. 
‘These things have I spoken you,” said the Master, 
“that my joy may be in you and your joy made full.” 

But the gladsome spirit that was in Jesus was 
not due alone to his faith and consciousness of the 
reality of God. Another element inspired joy in him. 
It was a knowledge of the capacity for moral and 
spiritual growth with which God has endowed the soul 
of man. This gave to every individual a peculiar 
spiritual value in the eyes of the Master. He meas- 
ured the potential greatness of a person, not by the 
value of his material possessions, nor his ‘place in so- 
ciety, but according to his spiritual capacity. And 
in bringing men to themselves, in awakening them to 
the consciousness of the inward power, to a knowledge 
that they are sons of God and, as such, heirs to nobility 
of character and moral and spiritual greatness, in 
the cultivation of these powers in others Jesus found 
his supreme reward and happiness. I suppose that 
if you or I had walked down the streets of Jerusalem 
with the Master we would have been attracted by 
things of far different nature from what he would deem 
interesting. It may be that we would not have given 
the slightest thought to a filthy beggar, a mere bundle 
of rags in the dust of the streets, pleading for alms. 
But Jesus could not pass the spot without a smile, a 
kindly word of hope and a gift. He saw God in that 
wretched soul. Or again, you or I might have passed 
two husky fishermen, their nets over their shoulders, 
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talking about the quantity of the day’s catch and of |] 
the market value. But Jesus could not pass them. 
In these honest, horny-handed men of toil he saw the 
stuff whereof moral heroes are wrought. Or we might 
have chanced to pass a poorly clad woman being 
roughly treated by a scornful group of men on the? 
street corner, and with an indifferent wave of the hand - 
we might have said, ‘Only a woman of the streets,” 
and passed by on the other side. But Jesus could § 
not be indifferent. Woman of the street, yes, but 
something more, child of the Living God, a redeemable 
soul, sister of mercy, disciple of unwavering loyalty 
Jesus, the sunny-hearted. Why not? Had we one-j) 
half his faith in men, and in the powers of divinity | 
latent within the soul, ours would be lives radiant) 
with spiritual adventure, romance and sheer joy. | 
But one more element made Jesus radiantly |§ 
happy. It was his consciousness that he was ful-») 
filling God’s expectations of him. Not that he con--§ 
sidered himself perfect, but that, according to his) 
knowledge of right and truth; he was faithful to that | 
light. In him there was no failure to answer the dic- | 
tates of God manifested in his soul. With perfect | 
honesty and unwavering courage, he did what Pedal | 
to be done and said what needed to be said. He knew. 
that his gospel was the truth of truth, that it wa 
not mere sentiment, but grounded and rooted in hu- 
man knowledge and experience. He knew that it} 
contained that which is eternal and deathless, that i 
could change the very attitudes, desires and liv 
of men and women. That the spirit of God was) 
andisinit. That its ultimate fulfillment is as inevit- |j 
able as the rising and setting of the sun. To have 
faith in oneself as the God-commissioned bearer and! 
teacher of a living gospel to the world is to experience 
a thrill and joy and satisfaction unsurpassed by any 
other on earth or in Heaven. | 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy may be in you, and your joy be made full.” 4 | 
* oR ak =i 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT si 
To make the punighment fit the criminal, rather than the 
crime, was the course urged at a meeting of the National Con | 
ference of Social Work by Walter N. Thayer, Maryland Stats| 
Superintendent of Prisons. Under our present circumstances 
ninety-five out of one hundred men who go into prison will 4 | 
out again. Some, he believes, might better never go in, but | 
could be re-trained with results better for themselves and societ;: 
if they were put on parole. At the other end of the scale ar» 
those who have shown their repeated inability to keep out o 
trouble. Such might better be considered as wards of the stat | 
and committed as indefinitely as a person who was insane, if i 
were possible subsequently to put them on parole when afte: | 
treatment it had been shown that their attitude was changed t» 
such an extent that society no longer needed protection fron| 
their acts. ‘This type of commitment,” said Dr. Thaye> | 
“would have all the deterrence of the so-called fourth offende | 
acts, but would be much more easily enforced, as juries woul 
not rebel at bringing in a verdict of guilty, and while no prisone: 
would feel sure that he would not be imprisoned for life, he wouls| 
still have a ray of hope that good conduct and evidence of | 
change in his attitude wouid restore him to liberty.”” For mant: ie 
years Dr. Thayer was superintendent of the New York Stat: | 
Institution for Defective Delinquents at Napanoch, and on Jul} - 
15 he returned to the state as Commissioner of Correction. Hi! : 
record of policy and performance brings him a cordial welcome.--| 
Survey. 


m|RNHEM is a city of approximately eighty 

thousand people in the “Highlands of 

Eastern Holland.” It is a city of beautiful 

streets, homes and public buildings. From 
July 8 to 11 there gathered in the Oolgardhuis an 
interested and interesting group of men and women 
to discover possible ways of co-operating for the prog- 
ress of liberal religion throughout the world. 

Not the least interesting feature of the meeting 
was the place in which it was held. The Oolgardhuis 
was formerly a small hotel, situated in the center of a 
large plot of ground, the garden in the rear sloping 
gently to the banks of the River Rhine. The house 
and land with some endowment were given by an in- 
terested woman to the Free Christian Student Asso- 
ciation as a center for their work. This association 
has local groups in each of the seven universities in 
Holland, and a total membership among students of 
over one thousand. Affiliated with this group is 
another of non-students numbering nearly five thou- 
sand. This is the “Youth Movement” of Holland, 
and in this house are held their conferences, get-to- 
gethers, etc. 

On the evening of July 8, about sixty people, 
representing sixteen different liberal religious groups 
from twelve countries, gathered for the first session 
of the conference on future plans for liberal Christians 
and other liberal religions throughout the world. 
All of the delegates were entertained for meals by the 
Dutch people, and some stayed in the dormitories 
of the house. I was interested at the table one day 
to note the line-up of people sitting together. In order 
the following countries were represented at this par- 
ticular table: Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Roumania, Holland and the United States. 

English, French and Gérman were the official 
languages of the conference. Theimportant speeches 
made in one language were translated by some of the 

-members of the conference into the other two. In 
other cases only a reswme of the principal points was 
given. While this was necessary, it sometimes be- 

came tedious and tended to prolong the sessions. 
Nevertheless; one had to marvel at the facility with 
which some of the speakers and interpreters changed 
from one language to another. Hymns were sung 
in the three languages and the Lord’s Prayer was 

_ said in unison—each in his own tongue. 

At the opening session, Professor Heering of Lei- 
den University, Holland, whom many of our people 
heard this past winter when he was in the United 
States, spoke of the need of a more definite and fully 
co-ordinated international organization for liberalism. 

He pointed out that, in spite of quarrels and dis- 

4 agreements, the world is drawing closer together in 

| many important respects. There is a decided move- 

_ ment toward religious liberalism throughout the world, 
much of it apart from the so-called liberal or free 
churches. Liberals everywhere need each other and 

_ need co-operation to save them from any sense of self- 
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satisfaction which will hamper progress. Liberal 
Protestantism has a great and special mission in the 
world which can not be fulfilled without co-operation 
of every one and every group concerned. ‘We shall 
begin—and we shall begin together,” he said. 

The International Congress of Religious Liberals 
has been in existence for many years, actively pro- 
moted by various groups in the different countries. 
However, it is now felt that a more permanent and > 
aggressive organization is needed. The principal 
activity in the past, aside from the work of the secre- 
taries, the last of whom was Dr. W. H. Drummond of 
England, who recently resigned, was the holding of 
biennial congresses. These were interrupted by the 
World War, but were resumed, the last one having 
been held in Prague in 1927, at which Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter represented the Universalist Church. 

Preliminary to any attempt to form an organiza- 
tion at the Arnhem Conference, Prof. J. A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer of Tufts and Harvard presented a paper 
stating some of the fundamentals of such an organiza- 
tion. This was followed by a statement from a rep- 
resentative of each country regarding the situation 
in that particular place. It was significant that con- 
ditions do not vary much in the various places repre- 
sented. Organized religion in general—and liberal 
religion in particular—is having a difficult time. 
However, the younger generation which is coming out 
of college and university is losing interest in the old 
and may be appealed to by the newer emphasis. 
This is the day of opportunity for liberalism, for a 
civilization based entirely on materialism without a 
larger emphasis upon spiritual values is bound to col- 
lapse. It is a day of opportunity and challenge for 
liberalism. One felt as he listened to the different 
speakers that it is also a day of determination to 
give the prophetic message liberals have for the 
world. 

Following the presentation of conditions by dif- 
ferent nationals, a constitution for a permanent or- 
ganization was presented, discussed and adopted. 
Without going into too many wearisome details of 
this, suffice it to say that it is proposed to secure a 
permanent headquarters with a competent secretary 
and staff whose duties it shall be to collect and dis- 
seminate accurate information, publish literature, 
promote international congresses, and by personal 
visits and correspondence keep in touch with liberals 
everywhere. Headquarters will probably be estab- 
lished in Holland for the present. Between sessions 
of the association an Executive Committee consisting 
of representatives of the different language groups will 
carry on the organization. The committee appointed 
is as follows: President, Dr. deGraaf of Holland; first 
vice-president, Dr. Wendte of the United States; 
members-at-large, Dr. G. J. Heering, Holland; Prof. 
W. Schrubing, Germany; the Rev. Mortimer Rowe, 
England and the United States; M. le P. A. W. d’Ay- 
galliers, France. 
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It is proposed to hold a congress in Switzerland 
in 1982. 

The representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General Convention 
at this conference were: Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., Professor Auer and Mr. Henry H. Fuller of 
Boston, Mass., Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, 
Ill., and Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston. 

Perhaps some general comments on the conference 
may not be out of place. There were some difficulties 
which we do not commonly think of in connection 
with a conference, but which were very real in this 
case. First was the diffleulty of language. Even in 
translation, words have a variety of meanings. ‘“‘Lib- 
eral,’ for example, has a decided political meaning 
in some countries. “Free Protestant,” in use by 
some, is meaningless to others... Even the word 
“Congress”? has a variety of meanings, so that it 
seemed wise to eliminate that from the name of the 
organization. However, it should be said that in 
spite of the differences in language a fine spirit of 
fellowship prevailed. 

A second difficulty arose from national differences. 
Here were representatives of nations whose soldiers 
fought each other in the World War, yet these men 
and women sat and discussed together their common 
problems. National characteristics of temper and 
thought were in evidence from time to time, but no 
insurmountable difficulties were encountered. Much 
credit for the smooth working of the conference must 
be given to Professor de Graaf, who wielded the gavel 
in a masterly way. He could be firm with a smile, 
but he could also find a way out when compromise was 
wise. He presided in three languages—effectively 
in each. 

What of our part in the permanent organization? 


The Church and the Children | 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


4) thinking is pressing upon the attention of 
p thoughtful people is this: What is the true 
i} place of religion in child life, and how shall 
the church best minister to the spiritual education of 
the young? 

The answer generally given heretofore has im- 
plied such ideas as these: That religion has to do with 
the Bible, if it does not actually grow out of it; that 
the Bible is the Word of God, inspired and infallible; 
that it reveals God’s will concerning man and a plan 
for his eternal salvation; that this revelation and this 
plan center in Jesus Christ; and that therefore our 
main business is to acquaint ourselves with the Bible, 
and come to know Jesus Christ, and accept him as a 
personal Saviour, and try to bring our children to do 
likewise. 

But this answer, while widely prevailing and hith- 
erto powerful, and while containing much important 
truth, is no longer satisfactory to those who under- 
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stand human nature, and the nature of religion, and » 


the real character of the Bible, and a sound educa- 


tional theory from the standpoint of modern learning. ., 
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was made evident in this conference, it was this— 
that men throughout Europe and the wide world are 
becoming increasingly conscious of common ties, 
common problems and common responsibilities. We } 
were made welcome as brothers in one big family »}) 
facing a common task. We found by entering into § 
conversation with the representatives of the European 
Free Christian Churches that they are in complete |} 
sympathy with our gospel, and we should judge from | 

the number of cordial invitations extended to us to — 
preach in historic old churches that we should plan for ~ 
the official head of our church to visit Europe at 
regular intervals, in order that there may be a more |} 
complete understanding of our common aims. | | 

It is not too much to say that our presence at |§ 
this conference made a marked impression, and that § 
impression should be followed up by ordered visits 
that will acquaint the leaders of one country at a 
time of the fact that we are “a World Church for - 
World Service.” We should ‘take “the long view” 
and work hand in hand with our Unitarian friends for _ 
the establishment of a real understanding with Europe F I 
of the opportunity that is ours to make our gospel of -§ 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man ; 
the basis of that new civilization for which the heart | 
of the human race is hungry. 

Nothing is more evident here in Europe than the 
fact that the war shattered many old “orthodoxies.” 
What remains is not sufficient for human needs. | 
The world is, as has been most truly said, either “go- 
ing forward to brotherhood or back to barbarism.” 
In such an hour there is challenge, and our belief is » 
that this challenge applies especially to us. ni 

We are recreant to a sacred trust if we fail to ’ 
accept it. : 
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For studies during the last fifty years in many fields— _ 
biology, anthropology, psychology, pedagogy, his-— 
tory, comparative religions, Biblical criticism, and | 
morals—have revolutionized our fundamental con- 
ceptions and are compelling radical changes in our 4} 
teaching procedures. It is impossible here to de- / 
scribe these changes at any length, but some hint of 
their significance may be afforded. 

A human child is a human being in the making. * 
It is rooted in the animal world, but is growing up 
into the spiritual. It responds to influences, puts 
forth energies, and gradually develops its powers and 
capacities. It is both a passive recipient and an 4 
active participant in the great life-long process of § 
building a personality. Education is a means to this ‘ 
end; essentially it is a principle and a method of cul- © 
tivation. As other living things may be cultivated, } 
so may a human child; and religious education is 4 
simply doing it in a religious spirit, based upon the - 
fact that the child is religiously susceptible by nature, 
even as it is by nature susceptible to reason and love 
and beauty. Here is the gist of the whole new con- 
ception of the meaning of spiritual education. But 
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chere is so much implied in this concise statement 
that it will be worth while to look a little more closely 
t some of its particular truths. 
1. Bearing in mind then that education is pri- 
marily and mainly the art of helping human nature to 
janfold its latent potentialities and capabilities—that 
‘sto say, helping it to grow, achieve, attain, improve— 
it is plain that the child becomes at once the center of 
nterest. Not the school, not the church, not any in- 
stitution or custom, not the curriculum or the method, 
10t rules and regulations of any sort, but the child 
beat first and always be regarded as the chief object 
f attention, consideration, study and service. “Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the midst.” The 
little child should be in the midst of all our thinking 
nd doing in the realm of education. How most 
sruky to understand the nature, tendencies and possi- 
bilities of that little child—all the wonder and charm 
and glory of it—and how most wisely, gently and 
ovingly to guide its development, must ever be the 
rst and supreme task and joy of teacher or parent, 
of church or school. 
| See what this means, for example, in the Sunday 
school. It means that we should not seek to bring 
children into the school for the sake of the school 


have numbers and be perpetuated. Too often this 
aim or desire lies, more or less consciously, in the back 
of our minds; wesay:Our church has no future because 
it has so few young people. But we need to remember 
what a great Teacher said long ago: ‘““The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
and then say to ourselves: The school and the church 
exist for the children, and not the children for the 
school and church. We are not to make the children 
subordinate to the routine exercises of the Sunday 
school, but rather to make those exercises and all the 
school’s work subservient to the real interests and 
velfare of the children. The child shall be first, shall 


be ‘in the midst.” : : ‘ 


“The miracle fades out of history; 
But love and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child.” 


That child, exalted or lowly, deserves all our rever- 
ence, our skill, our affection, and our unwearied 


2. Next to the child in importance stands the 
teacher; and the most important qualification of the 
‘teacher is the mysterious thing that we call “personal- 
ity.’ Years, aptitude, knowledge, training, peda- 
'Zogical resourcefulness, are of great value and per- 
haps are indispensable; but they will avail little unless 
they belong to a living, interesting, engaging, winsome 
soul, full of light and love and joy, that counts it a 
privilege to mingle with the young and work with 
them and for them. Whether this teacher be the 
parent or the minister, the superintendent or the 
eader of the class, he or she must be spiritually alive, 
alert, keen, enthusiastic, consecrated and happy, or 
little that is of educational worth can be accomplished. 
The touch of life upon life, the contact of a maturer 
jPersonality upon a younger personality, is like the 
ishting of one torch by another. It has been well 
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said that religion may not be taught, but it can be 
caught. Wedo not impart it to one another so much 
as we awaken it in one another; and we thus awaken 
it in others only when it is a living reality in our- 
selves, for we can not give what we do not have. 
Would that every parent and teacher, every super- 
intendent and pastor, every church official and 
church member, might appreciate this vital truth! 
All life is from life, spiritually as well as physically. 

3. We are not necessarily educating children 
religiously by bringing them into the Sunday school 
or the church, and telling them Bible stories, and hav- 
ing them learn the names of the books that make up 
the sacred volume, and teaching them about the 
characters and events of Hebrew history, and giving 
them information concerning Palestine and the sur- 
rounding countries, and showing them how the Jewish 
people lived and worshiped and thought, and even 
leading them to understand how Christianity arose. 
All these things are interesting and of vast signif- 
icance, especially to young people who are old enough 
to question and reflect and reason; but it is quite 
doubtful whether much of them should ever be given 
to children before adolescence, depending mainly 
upon the wisdom and spirit of the teacher. In other 
words, we are not religiously educating children and — 
youth by imparting information. We educate them 
religiously, 2. e., vitally and spiritually, only when we 
arouse and direct the religious spirit that is latent 
within them—the spirit of wonder, awe, admiration, 
adoration, gratitude, love and joy. We do not have 
to create this spirit, for it is already in the soul of the 
child, waiting to be called out; and nothing but réality, 
genuineness, living sincerity, can truly awaken it and 
deepen it. 

It is well-nigh tragic to think how much time and 
effort have been expended in teaching boys and girls 
about all these externalities of religion, burdening 
their fresh young minds and hearts with dreary details 
of an historic race and a type of life utterly foreign to 
themselves. The story of the Hebrew people is proper 
enough for Jewish children, especially when they are 
old enough to grasp something of it, but it has slight 
value for modern Christian children until they reach 
the age of inquiry when they want to know about 
such things, as they want to know about the ideas, 
beliefs and customs of the ancient Romans, Greeks, 
Egyptians and Babylonians. Therefore we should 
largely give up this vain pursuit, and use our precious 
time and endeavor to help our children enter into as 
real and vital experiences here and now as may be 
possible, sharing in the richness and fulness of the 
best life of our own wonderful age. We have been 
looking back too long and too much; let us now look 
around and look forward. By and by, when boys 
and girls are old enough to study history and to ask 
questions and to probe the whys and wherefores of 
men’s faiths and philosophies, it will be time enough to 
teach them of Hebrew lore and religion. 

Does some one ask, Shall we not then teach the 
Bible? Yes, something of it, but not much to little 
children, nor a great deal to boys and girls under 
fifteen. It contains a few stories, the records of some 
noble characters and deeds, the lovely parables of 
Jesus, many sublime expressions as beautiful and elo- 
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quent as can well be conceived, and great, exalted 
conceptions of justice and mercy, of truth and rever- 
ence and love, all of which can indeed be employed by 
a wise-hearted teacher to impress, inspire and guide 
the young. But there is so much else that does not 
comport with these, so much that is crude and on a 
lower plane and involved with uninteresting or re- 
pulsive details, that it can not be profitable in any 
vital, spiritual way until the age of reflection and dis- 
crimination isreached. The best use to be made of the 
Bible in the religious education of the young is to dis- 
till the essence of it into the soul of the parent or 
teacher, and let it then be a living influence in his or 
her personal attitude, temper and bearing, which will 
be felt by the children rather than explained or talked 
about. We erplain and talk about religion too much; 
we do not feel it half enough. Depend upon it, your 
children will get what you really feel, rather than what 
you say. 

4. This same principle applies to doctrines and 
creeds and the vast conceptions of God and immor- 
tality. Here too we need reverent reserve, need not 
to define and explicate so much as to contemplate and 
ponder and wonder and wait. 

“‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?” 
““O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
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ments, and his ways past finding out! 
Those lofty sentences express the true attitude. We 
have been too definite and precise in our teaching 
about God and His will and His purposes and His 
plans, so that we have left little room for that great 
wonder of the soul which is the root of all its best 
growth. Likewise we are liable to try to be too def- 
inite in our teaching about immortality; whereas we 
should leave this vast mystery to be meditated upon, 
thoughtfully and reverently, and hopefully if possible, 
but not too exactly and surely. Such was the calm, 
quiet, strong posture of Jesus—a grateful and serene 
trust in God and Heaven, without explicit definitions 
and delineations. Let us imitate him. 

5. If the foregoing remarks are true and right, 
it is clear that the religious education of the young, 
especially the very young, is not chiefly a matter of 
Sunday schools and churches, Bibles and text books, 
doctrines and ceremonies, though all these have their 
value; but is mainly a matter of personal human con- 
tacts, the touch of life upon life, of spirit upon spirit, 
wherein the intelligence, sincerity, reverence and love 
of the parent or teacher meet the outlooking, up- 
looking wonder of a little child, and seeks gently to 
lead it toward a yet larger wonder and deeper rever- 
ence and perhaps sublimer trust in the vast universe 
of law and order, of life and love, that enfolds us all. 
The child is first, the teacher is second, and truth and 
goodness and beauty and love and joy are their com- 
mon meeting ground. These are the most vital 
realities in the world, and to live in them is to live 
“the eternal life in the midst of time.”” Children help 
parents and teachers to do this quite as much as par- 
ents and teachers help the children. Together they 
learn and grow, and walk and work, and rejoice and 
sorrow, and pray and hope; and thus are they 
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“builded together for a habitation of God in the spirit.” 
6. Now the work of the Sunday schools and the 
churches in behalf of religious education should h 
shaped with reference to this one central aim of awak 
ening and developing the spiritual faculties whiel. 
are already latent in the minds and hearts of childret 
—and not latent only, but already more active thai 
we realize. Songs and readings, prayers and teac 
ings, stories and social activities, and gifts and philan) 
thropic ministries should have this end in view, or a 
least should be consonant with it. The great obje 
is to help boys and girls to live naturally, spont 
neously, open-mindedly, magnanimously, generously) 
reverently, gratefully, lovingly and joyously. An | 
they must live in this world, the world of to-day an 
to-morrow. The Bible belongs to the ancient world | | 
Its great contents are vital because they grew out ¢] 
that world and related to its stirring events. W I 
must learn to find our great ideas, our exalted ideals, 
our profdund convictions, our passionate devotio | 
in our own time and for its vast needs. No age wai 
ever more wonderful, no future ever more allurin#) 
and yet perhaps more terrible, than that which lieg 
immediately before us. To bring children into thi] 
world, or to deal with those already here, and not tri 
to help them morally and spiritually to meet its trey} 
mendous problems is to be guilty of a fearful sin againssh 
the precious promise and potency of childhoog/ 
“Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones . . . 
to stumble, it were better for him that a great mill J 
stone were hung about his neck, and he should & 
sunk in the depth of the sea.”’ a) 
There is no privilege greater, there is no rewar fy 
sweeter, than may be found in the rearing and thy 
right education of the young. Alas that we blunds} hi 
at it so! But, blundering as we do, imperfect as vi/fy 
are, yet it is through just such human means that vi) 
must all together learn wisdom, patience, self-sacrifice | i 
with faith, hope and love; for out of such faulty esi, 
deavors on our part as parents and teachers, and omg 
of the growing lives of such little children.as may cor) fi 
to us, is to be builded slowly the better world of whio| i 
the great Teacher dreamed who said, “Of such is thy i 
Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘ 
7. It remains only to add that the best place i h, 
the kind of spiritual education here advocated is ti| i 
home, especially for the younger children. TheSuwii, 
day school and the church do indeed have value | \ 
bringing boys and girls into association with othes| hy 
so that the group life becomes duly important, bi no 
they can not touch the deeps within or deal with t: hx, 
more intimate and sacred experiences of young sow |¥ 1 
The services of worship in school and church are larg\ lin 
ly ceremonial and external, directing the. attentijj}, 
outward rather than inward; whereas it is in pi ke , 
and solitude that the inner springs of thought 2 be 
feeling lieand move. So for little children the moti Phi 
is the natural teacher of religion because she is ne=} 
est to the child heart and understandsit best. Itis | Ti 
the mother’s knee or out of the mother’s life, if am}, | 
where, that a little child is most likely to learn sojy 
lessons of reverence, gratitude, trust and love towa) af 
God, and some lessons of respect, sympathy, kindn«@}, y 
and helpfulness toward man. If she fails, who ci)}y)” 
ever take her place? Yet the father has his part to aij, 
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particularly a little later when his children begin to 
urn to him for answers to their questions and for light 
n life’s mysteries. Alas, too, if he fail! Who else 
shall render his peculiar service? 

And in the home it is “atmosphere” and character 
that count most—not rules and regulations, not sys- 
tem and method, not discipline, not authority and 
obedience, though all these are important; but rather 
an habitual attitude of thoughtfulness and kindness 
and mutual helpfulness, a prevailing spirit of quiet 

everence and happiness, and above all a sincerity and 
ih) integrity unquestioned—this it is mainly that will 
} 


MINE thing business might teach the church, 

) says Bruce Barton, an American best seller, 

is a new accuracy in figures. He seems to 

| suspect ecclesiastical arithmetic, so that, 

jwhile in business two and two always make four, in 

ichurches they sometimes make five or six! He is not 

\therefore as deeply impressed as some are by the huge 

denominational totals of membership. He doesn’t 

itake them proudly at their face value, but rather 

iskeptically wonders where the unconscious inflation 
has been. 

In individual churches the effective membership 
often seems a small proportion of the scheduled total. 
/In some cases one wonders where the members are, 
‘numbers of whom are not in regular attendance. Age 
jand illness account for some, but indifferer’ce for 
‘more. Yet there is an unwillingness to cross off 
Names. One pastor we know asks absentees to cross 
‘off their own names. They nearly always refuse. 
| They like to think their name is retained, even though 
(the privileges and obligations of membership are 
/ ignored. 

Besides, declines have to be explained in church 
| courts and as far as may be are therefore to be avoided. 
| Itis not every man who chooses to face a stern pruning 
| of his membership, or, on being challenged to explain 

thefalling away, who dares tosuggest, as one good man 
did, that ‘‘there had been a great work of grace’ in 
his church that year. 

Not all would welcome any widespread operation 
of such a work of grace! Yet there seems to be a fair 
proportion of ‘deadheads’” among the impressive 
membership figures of the churches. 

The church has not escaped the prevalent idolatry 
of size. The presumption that only big things count 
leads to feverish anxiety to be big. In some places 
the size of the congregation and collection seems to be 
theone thing that matters. By that isa man’s success 
or failure judged, and his influence measured. The 
church it is supposed must be made popular. 
We know a minister who, going to a down town 
church with a problem of empty pews, set out right 
away with a slogan on the lines of five hundred and 
‘one by March twenty-one. Those are not the actual 
| figures, but he gave himself six months in which to 
| treble the congregation. If he failed in his aim, he 
' would seek another sphere. Such was the decisive test 
—a congregation of a certain size by a certain date. 


mold aright the minds and hearts of little children. 
Unfortunately in these days our homes are too full of 
stress and strain, of hurry and tension, of nervousness 
and irritability, for this milder, gentler, surer spirit to 
have its perfect work. Herein lies one of the most 
vital problems of the present age, the problem of 
spiritual home making. For what shall it profit if we 
have everything else, and do not have this? 

Let us try to make our religion, everywhere, in 
the home and in the school and the church, simple, 
natural, wholesome, beautiful, joyous. Then we 
shall find a little bit of Heaven here and now. 


Of Church Arithmetic 


F. C. Hoggarth 


There is of course no inspiration in wood. It is 
not exhilarating to preach to empty pews. Before 
the word can do its work there must be listeners. 
The slogan recognized that and gave the impetus of a 
definite and decisive aim. The man got his crowd, 
and so stayed on to do Christian work in that place. 
He counted his congregations, arid announced the re- 
sults week by week. Numbers were kept right in the’ 
foreground. The church officials were delighted. 
They had the man they were looking for—a hustler. 
The pews were filling up and the place was looking up. 

One day, as one of them spoke on these lines to 
the writer, his daughter, who had just left school, 
gently said: “It’s all numbers.” That was her one 
brief significant comment. The stunt had left her 
cold. To reduce the sacred book to one, and that 
the book of Numbers, made no appeal to her. 

She thought there were other standards. 
preaching was commonplace. The man was a mer- 
chant in platitudes. The numbers of the congrega- 
tion mattered more than the quality of the message. 
And it is possible to be so busy attracting a crowd, to 
the exclusion of that mental and spiritua! discipline 
out of which great messages are born. “It’s all 
numbers” is a serious reflection on a ministry or a 
church, even though it can claim success. 

Numbers are even sometimes appealed to as a 
test of truth. One of the largest congregations in 
London is ministered to by an old-fashioned preacher 
who is never tired of boasting of his old-fashionedness. 
Because his church is full, he holds that fundamental- 
ism must betrue. But there are numbers of preachers 
who think on his lines with empty churches, and 
numbers who think on very different lines with full 
ones. 

By what authority, however, should a full church 
in either case be a test of truth? Is truth also a mat- 
ter of numbers? If so, what about prophets and re- 
formers? Is there not such a thing as being right 
with two or three? Have not false prophets too often 
had the ears of the crowd? Did Isaiah have a crowd? 
Was Jeremiah popular, either the man or the message? 
The records we have suggest widespread and very 
manifest impatience and disapproval. 

The men who have spoken God’s truth have 
often enough had anything but a large following. 
Jesus’ handful of disciples is a poor affair numeri- 
cally. 
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A man who empties his church is not necessarily a 
prophet. He may merely be a dud. On the other 
hand a man may get the crowds and yet be something 
of a prophet. Numbers are not the test by which to 
judge men or doctrines, failure or success. Whatever 
it may be with the world, the church should have 
other standards. A religion with a lonely cross at the 
heart of it should be proof against the idolatry of 
numbers. Yet it has not been so proof. As Bishop 
Gore has pointed out, it has sometimes sacrificed 
reality to numbers. “At the baptism of the Franks, 
when the church incorporated men in masses, she 
allowed the Christian standard to be lowered almost 
indefinitely in order that a whole race might be called 
Christian.” 

So long as they could get the Christian label on 
people, they were well content. The central concern 
was not the quality of the life but the number of con- 
verts. 

Something | of the same spirit is at times found in 
the big evangelistic missions. They are not always 
free from this idolatry of big figures. People are 
urged even to weariness to sign cards. They may have 
signed before. They may already be church mem- 
bers. But that is no bar to signing. The great thing 
seems to be to get the name down. The signatures 
are counted and the results published. In one such 
mission the published number of “converts” was over 
a thousand. The net gain to church membership 
throughout the city was not more than a dozen. A 
dozen is not to be despised, even divided among forty 
or fifty churches, but it is far from stupendous. 

Though there is no conscious deception, for the 
signatures are given—there is a partial idolatry of 
numbers. The arithmetic seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the desire to look big. 

Not all churches or denominations have, how- 
ever, succumbed to the snare of size. The Quakers, 
for instance, never seem to have suffered from megalo- 
mania. Their danger may have been in the opposite 
directian. Their family is one of the smallest in Israel. 
Nor have they ever developed the arts of mass appeal 
to swell their ranks. They have thought more of 
their principles than of popularity. In their simple, 
quiet worship in unadorned meeting-houses, there is 
little popular appeal. Yet they go quietly on their 
way, caring more for quality than for size. 

To this numerically insignificant group of believers 
Dean Inge has recently paid a striking tribute. 
“This most interesting little society,” he says, “‘in 
many ways seems to realize better than any other 
what we may think to have been the intentions of 
Jesus Christ while he was on earth.” Their in- 
fluence is and has been out of all proportion to their 
numbers. 

Much the same is true of the Moravians, the 
little group of Zinzendorf’s following, to whom among 
others. John Wesley owed so much. In missionary 
enterprises the Moravians have done infinitely more 
than many churches many times the size. Fmally, 
the test is not one of numbers, but of quality of charac- 
ter and depth of devotion. That should be every 
church’s first concern. 

One of the outstanding testimonies of history is 


that the world is saved by minorities of that kind.’ 
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There is no need to be depressed because we are few, 
if only we are the right type of “few.’’ Better three 
hundred men of ‘a certain spirit”? than an army of 
thousands of camp followers, is the striking lesson of 
one Old Testament story. By a process of reduction |} 
Gideon’s men marched to victory. And a yet earlier 
story affirms that the cities of the plain might have } 
been spared had ten righteous men been found there. » 
So few as ten might have saved the situation and the + 
civilization. God often saves by aremnant. Undue | 
eagerness to show big figures may be a form of un- }) 
belief. 
a 
MYRON L. CUTLER 
Frank Oliver Hall 
When I heard of the passing of Myron Cutler, instantly |) 
arose before my mind the following incident: The Universalist 
General Convention was meeting in Worcester, Mass., Cutler’s 
boyhood home. The trustees of the Convention were holding a 
busy session in a private parlor of a neighboring hotel. The 
table was heaped with reports and more were coming. Among | 
those engaged in listening and discussing was Charles Hutchin-- 
son of blessed memory, banker, business man, educator and | 
leading citizen of Chicago. Came a knock at the door. Prob- 
ably another report! ‘‘Comein.’”’ Enter: a gaunt, brown, wiry |f, 
manin homespun. He reminded you of a guide from the Maine | 
woods. Well, that is what he was: a guide. Some of us knew), 
him; most had never seen him. He hesitated in the doorway, 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, I apologize for intruding upon busy men. 
I have no particular business with you. I have no favors to ask. 
But I am only a country parson, living in a small community §, 
much by myself. I thought that I would like to look into the. 
faces of my chiefs and tell you, if you can spare a few minutes, |) 
what one country minister is doing for our cause.” “Good!” : 
we cried. “Weare tired of this mess of reports, anyway.” “Ce. ; 
on!” “Take all the time you want.” 
So Cutler told his story—straight out, man fashion. He, 
warmed to his subject. He dwelt upon the needs of the people’ | f 
on the farms, who fed the world, and whom the world for the 
most part forgot. The minutes flew. Suddenly he stopped, 1 
gazed with astonishment at the clock, seized his hat, erying: “ 
beg your pardon. I have talked too long. I must run for 


- 


aa 


train. As it is I shall not get home until late at night, and there @ 
are cows to milk after that. Good-by.” And he was off witht i 
a bound. 


When he had gone we sat silent for a moment, and then 
Charles Hutchinson thumped the table and cried: ‘‘That is the yj 
biggest thing I have heard for years. There is a man!”’ And 
we all said, “‘Amen.” | 

Cutler was a vOune carpenter like his Master, when he heard 
the call ‘Follow me.’”’ He laid aside his hammer and saw and), 
entered Crane School of Religion. Strange candidate for 21) . 
clergyman! He stammered pitifully. Moreover, the change 
from the life of a carpenter to that of a cloistered student af-| 
fected his health. After a while the faculty had a meeting ter, 
discuss his case. They agreed that it was useless for him taj" 
continue. He would never succeed—this stutterer with Bright’ 
disease. So they summoned him and in as kindly a way asi" 
possible dismissed him. | 

He went to the dormitory, packed his trunk, said a woeful) | 
good-by to his fellow students, hastened to the railway station | 
bought his ticket, checked his trunk. But when the train ar | 
rived Cutler did not board it. He rescued his trunk from thie 
baggage man, borrowed a truck and wheeled it back to the dormi-| 
tory. To his astonished fellow students he explained, “If the! j 
fae-cack-caculty wa-wa-want to ge-ge-get rid of me they will] 
ha-ha-have to come here and ki-ki-kick me out—’”’ 

So they let him stay unt 1 189¥, when they gave him so 
kind of diploma, and dismissed this impossible candidate with ef 
sigh of relief. In the meantime Cutler had cured himself of = 
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-erious kidney trouble by living exclusively on a diet of skimmed 
ulk. 

Now what! Did he go about looking for an easy place with 
hn ample salary? Nothe. He took the first forlorn hope where 
e could find a piace tostand. The church in Hast Jaffrey, N. H., 
vas in deplorable condition. It sadly needed shingling. Cutler 
shingled it. He also made a new pulpit. If there was no one 
jplse to do it, he kept the fire going in the furnace. And did he 
breach? He did. He became so much in earnest and in love 
iith his work that he forgot to stutter. He talked the language 
a the common people. He knew and loved all the people in 
his community. He himself became a farmer. He was inter- 

sted in the country schools. He was interested in everything 

hat made for a better Jaffrey. And he kept that up for forty- 
three years. How is that for a pastorate, you young sprigs who 
raust have a new church ever time you buy a new suit! 

I take off my hat to the memory of Myron Cutler—and I 
repeat the high praise of Charles Hutchinson, “‘There was a 
man.” 


THE REV. MYRON LEWIS CUTLER 
Asa M. Bradley 


Business was suspended, and East Jaffrey gave itself to 
\doing honor to the memory of the loyal citizen and beloved min- 
ister, on the afternoon of Aug. 5. The church in which he had 
ministered so faithfully and so long was crowded to capacity. 
The Rev. Henry R. Jones, D. D., and the Rev. David C. Torrey, 
ministers of the Congregational churches of Hast and Center 
Jaffrey, respectively, together with the Rev. Asa M. Bradley of 
ithe New Hampshire Universalist State Convention, participated 
jin the service, and Mr. Bradley officiated at the cemetery. The 
Universalist General Convention was represented by the Rev. 
iC. H. Emmons. Other ministers present were the Rev. J. 
Jamery Coulter and the Rey. Will E. Roberts, Universalists, the 
| Rev. Austin H. Reed, Episcopal, of Keene, the Rev. James W. 
| Bixler, D. D., Congregationalist, of Exeter, and several others 
| unknown to the writer, seated in pews reserved. 

Mr. Cutler was born in Springfield, Vt., Aug. 15, 1858, and 
ivraduated from Tufts College in 1887, immediately locating at 
| Hast Jaffrey. He married in 1890 Miss Clara Bascom of Hast 
| Jaffrey, who, with two daughter, Dorothy B. Cutler and Mrs. 
| Kai Mauritzen, survives. Also there are three brothers liv- 
ing. 


He served his town as selectman and representative to the 
Jegislature, besides in many minor offices. He was a Mason, an 
Qdd Fellow and a Granger. Jaffrey Lodge I. O. O. F. attended 
‘the funeral in abody. For many years he served in the National 
Guard, and was much disappointed that, because of age, he was 
not permitted to go with his regiment to France. As next best, 
he rendered service in Portsmouth Navy Yard, returning to 
minister to his church on Sundays. 

Prior to entering the ministry he had acquired skill in me- 
¢hanics, which he always used as a valuable resource. The beau- 
tiful and luxurious home nestled in the woods, seemingly remote 
from the world, but really but a few moments’ walk from the 
business center, was his own handiwork, the product of odd half- 
hours and half-days through a term of years, but always follow- 
ing the well considered plan which resulted in a consistent 

architectural whole. The church edifice likewise, a gem in its 
_dlass, stands as a memorial to the minister who builded material- 
ly as well as spiritually. 
| His parish had no limits other than the reach from his home. 
Where there was a congregation that wanted to hear, in church, 
or hall, or schoolhouse, Cutler was there with his message, and 

it was of no “uncertain sound.” The records of the Cheshire 
_ Association are lost; but he presided over and was the moving 
spirit of that organization for so long, that it may almost be said 
_that he was the Cheshire Association. The records of the State 
_ Convention bear witness to his activity in the larger affairs of the 
-ehurch. 
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A severe illness from which the recovery was but partial, 
seriously impaired the usefulness of the later years; but his am- 
bition and courage never faltered. The outstanding event of his 
last year was attendance at our Washington Convention. 

He never was a place-seeker, but magnified his ministry in 
the place where he was. For forty-three years he served with 
one people, making their life his, their friend in joy and sorrow. 
No one could render greater service, and no greater tribute could 
be paid to his memory than the sincere mourning of the entire 


community. 
* * 


MYRON CUTLER’S EARLY STRUGGLES 


Of the Rey. Myron L. Cutler, whose death was reported 
in the Leader of Aug. 9, one who had intimate knowledge of his 
early struggles writes as follows: 

“Myron was born and brought up on a Vermont hill farm, 
one of five boys, with only the schooling of a little district school. 
With no girls in the family, he was the boy oftenest called upon 
to help his mother do the housework beside the usual boy’s work 
on the farm. When he was grown up he learned the carpenter’s 
trade, but contracted Bright’s disease, which prevented his doing 
heavy work and threatened to make him helpless. Hearing 
that a diet consisting entirely of skimmed milk would overcome 
his disability, he persisted in that diet until he became svrong. 
In the meantime he learned the jeweler’s trade to support him- 
self, and it was while working at it in Worcester, Mass., that 
the Rev. Moses H. Harris, D. D., of Worcester First Church, 
interested him in the Universalist ministry. He saved a littie 
money for college expenses, but gave a considerable part of it to 
his brother, who became a helpless invalid and had a wife and 
child dependent upon him. Studying while at work, Myron 
fitted himself to enter Tufts as a sophomore and worked his way 
through, living largely on skimmed milk, and many a time 
preaching in a starched shirt he had done up himself, having 
learned from his mother when he was a boy. Besides ail this, he 
stammered so as a boy that he could hardly make himself under- 
stood when speaking, and this handicap he also overcame. 

“The annual pilgrimage of the Springfield, Vermont, church 
to the site of the old Springfield and Rockingham church, is to 
the farm where Myron lived as a boy, now owned by his brother, 
Deacon Leon A. Cutler'of our Springfield church.” 


* * * 


THE REV. COSTELLO WESTON 
Asa M. Bradley 

The death of the Rev. Costello Weston occurred at his home 
in Readfield, Maine, July 25. He was born in Mt. Vernon, 
Maine, Aug. 27, 1844. He was educated at Towle Academy, 
Winthrop, and at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, was graduated from 
Canton Theological School, and ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in 1868. His pastorates were at Bridgeton, Rockland, 
Dexter and Bath in Maine, Halifax, N. S., St. John, N. B., 
Gloucester and Charlton, Mass., St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Ham- 
monton, N. J. 

He was twice married. In 1868 he married Miss Julia 
Adams, of Bridgeton. Eight children were born, four of whom 
are living; Rolf A., New Haven, Conn.; Clara P., Hammonton, 
N. J.; Alfred S., Paris, Tenn.; and Arthur P., Appleton, Wis. 
Later Mr. Weston married Mrs. Martha Hamilton of Augusta, 
who died in 1917. Her daughter, Miss Gertrude Hamilton, 
eared for him during his declining years. 

In 1898 he retired from the active ministry, settling on the 
home farm in Mt. Vernon. In 1911 he removed to Readfield, 
He was highly respected as a citizen, and was a man of strong 
friendships. For many yeams he was secretary of Lafayette Ledge 
A. F. & A, M. 

Mr. Weston had lived in retirement so long that the ministers 
of his generation had passed on, and those of the present knew 
him not. He was a sermonizer of unusual ability, a strong man 
in the pulpit. For two years it was my privilege to have him as 
parishioner, and he was invariably sympathetic and helpful. 


A PRAYER 
Herbert E. Benton 


How precious are Thy thoughts toward us, O God! 
precious are Thy thoughts! 

In the sweetness of the flowers and the grace and grandeur 
of the trees we behold them; in the fruits of the earth we partake 
of them; in the songs of the birds and the voices of those we love 
we hear them: in the smiles on baby faces and the beauty of 
children’s play they call to us delightfully. 

Indeed, what is the whole world but Thy marvelous, loving 
thought, richly, satisfyingly, expressed! Yea, even though 
sometimes the world perplexes and perturbs and pains us, 
though sometimes we shrink and shudder and tremble before 
its blows, even though there is much beyond our weak under- 
standing to comprehend, still, still, O God, do we trust where we 
can not see, and through our tears will we look up and say, How 
precious are Thy thoughts toward us! 

And what of our thoughts toward Thee? Are they con- 
cerned only with what Thou dost give to us? Shall we be grate- 
ful only when we receive our heart’s desires, and shail we lament 
and rebel and condemn when Thou dost lead us along dark ways 
and Thy dealings with us seem stern and strict and grievous to 
endure? 

Help us, we pray, that our thoughts toward Thee may be 
those of appreciative and loving children toward a wise and 
loving father. 

Every day may we thank Thee that Thou hast placed us in 
a world which affords so much of beauty and charm, so much 
that fascinates and contents, so much that invites and intrigues 
and challenges. 

May we realize that Thy thoughts are not complete without 
ours, that Thy plans fail without our eager response, that Thy 
happiness is dimmed until it finds itself in our loyal, zealous 
hearts. 

So may our chief concern be, not what can we get from Thee, 
but what may we do for Thee; how may we serve and what 
may we render unto Thee for all Thy benefits toward us! 

More and more would we seek to follow him who said that 
he must be about his Father’s business, that he came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, who made his thoughts to be 
Thine, who walked joyously and persistently in Thy ways, who 
sought not do his own will but the will of Him who sent him. 
In his name we pray. Aynen. 


* * * 


How 


TOO MANY DECIBELS 


In the incessant din of a city like New York certain noises, 
oy their intensity, stand out as pre-eminently distressing—the 
blare of automobile horns and roar of trucks, the rattle of ele- 
vated trains in the open and the rumble of subway cars under- 
ground, squawking loud-speakers and steamboat whistles. 
Definite proof of the manifold invasions of the New Yorker’s 
peace and quiet is supplied by the Noise Abatement Commission, 
which in its second report summarizes the findings of its Com- 
mittee on Noise Measurement. 

With its scientific noise-metering apparatus and trained 
corps, this committee has made thousands of tests at 113 locali- 
ties, most of them in Manhattan, covering a wide range of 
conditions. The unit of loudness used was the ‘“‘decibel,’’ de- 
scribed as the smallest change that the human ear can detect in 
the level ofsound. At the top of the scale, measured in intensity, 
was the roar of explosives in a subway excavation in the Bronx. 
Next, in close order, followed the noise of a subway express 
passing a local station, and the blast of a steamship whistle, a 
steam-operated pile driver and a local subway train. All of 
these sounds were 1,000,000,000 times as intense as the smallest 
sound that can be heard, another record for New York to boast of, 
to the everlasting humiliation of its would-be competitors. 

Among “‘quiet noises,” so-called, were classified the exhaust 
of unmuffied motor trucks, the noise of the subway as heard 
through street gratings, street cars at track crossings and the 
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“regular standard din of street traffic,” varying in loudne 
with the number of vehicles passing per minute. 
Proceeding to direct comparisons, the committee notes 


that at the Bowery and Canal Street, under the elevated, a con- | 
versation to be heard must be carried on at “‘an intensity nearly |, 


10,000,000 greater than that of the smallest audible sound. 
More striking still is the comment that a roaring iion, no mea 
noisemaker, by ordinary traffic-noise measurements would b 
inaudible “‘in our streets at a distance of twenty to thirty feet,” 
and “‘there are piaces where a tiger from Liberia or Bengal co 


roar or snarl all he wished without attracting the auditory ate \ 
The king of the jungle would be a “at 


tention of passers-by.” 
ful neighbor compared with a pneumatic riveter and a fleet 
taxicabs. 

What is the remedy? 
that far. 
venting new and bigger noises.— New York World. 

* * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


The committee as yet does not g 


The Parable of Writing and Doing Right A 


* 


On the north shore of the strip of salt water which divideth 


Long Island from New York, in a place where one may See the 


Sound but may not Hear the Sea, abideth Billy Muldoon, the 
Solid Man, who put Courage and punch into John L. Suliivan an 

Theodore Roosevelt and some of the rest of us. And — 
being a former first-class fighting man he is a Philosopher. And 
these be his two Mottos: Ps 


DO RIGHT AND FEAR NO MAN 
DON’T WRITE AND FEAR NO WOMAN 


Now the more I think of the Philosophy of Billy Muldoon, 
the more wisdom do I behold in his distinction between Writing 
and Doing Right. 


Well did my friend Saint Paut declare that the Letter Kill- | 


eth. And wise was the man who wrote these lines: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
As their pages oft we turn, 


That we’re apt to leave behind us, a; | 


Letters that we ought to burn. 


For the recent biographies of George Washington give mo: e 
space to his Sally Fairfax letter than to his Farewell Address or 


the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of t =| 


United States; and the recent Lives of Benjamin Franklin ha 
as their chiefly advertised feature a Letter of his which I judg 
was mostly Humorous yet not wholly so. 


who slapped him in the face when he essayed to Kiss her, and t 
Athenians only had a laugh about it. 
what I presume he said unto her, the biographers of the presen’ 


day would set small store by what he spake concerning Philos: | 
ophy and would have filled up half their book commenting on @ | 
Ang | 
I have noticed that when men close with, Burn this letter, they } 
practically insure that the letter shall be preserved, and come | 


letter that represented the mild folly of a passing hour. 


up again for their discomfiture. 
Therefore do I applaud the wisdom of Billy Muldoon 


For I believe it is always Right to do Right, and that to do Righ) | 


is the only safe rule of conduct. And it seemeth that while “| 
man should be careful of the words he doth utter, there is mor! 
than twice as much reason why he should take heed concerni 

the words that he doth write. For it may be difficult to ce 
plain a letter even while a man doth live; and the letter may re: 
main after he is not there to explain it; and may give a Very 


Different Impression than he intended. 
* * * 


§ 
# 
In the controversy over compulsory chapel, did any oni 


quote Benjamin Jowett, who, when some one warned him tha: @ 


at Balliol College it was a question of “‘compulsory religion, 0% 
no religion at all,’’ replied, ‘‘My mind is not sufficiently subtl! 


to recognize that distinction?’’—The Churchman. a 


In the mean time we creater a madder bedlam by in- 1 


And they revel in it)| 
beyond all his Philosophy and the Wisdom of Poor Richard, | 
Whereas my old friend Aristotle flirted with an Athenian flapper 


Whereas if he had writ 


1 | 


A REPLY TO THE TARIFF 


The results of the Canadian election on July 28 have been 
followed with particular interest in the United States. On May 1 
the Liberal government, which has been in power, announced the 
most general revision of the Canadian tariff which has taken 
place since 1907. The new schedules provided for reduced rates 
on imports from the British Empire and increased rates on a 
‘number of leading imports from foreign countries. In addition 
countervailing duties were introduced in the case of a large 
number of agricultural products. As a result of these counter- 
vailing duties, rates on a Jarge number of agricultural commodities 
imported from the United States were increased drastically on 
June 18—when our new tariff became effective. 

During the recent political campaign the Liberals defended 
their tarif revision, while the Conservatives advocated still 
further increases in the tariffs in the interest of Canadian in- 


dustries. The results of the election were as follows: 
Qld New 
Parliament Parliament 
Reonservatives: “Gn ele. aces. 910 138 
“LATSSSTEEN ES) Ea re ac Pan aie aa 123 85 
Allother parties®............ 32 20 


With two seats in doubt the Conservatives showed a gain of 
forty-eight seats in the House of Commons and a majority of 
thi ty-one over all other parties combined. This is the first 
time in nine years that one party has had a clear majority in 
Parliament. 

It is anticipated generally that the Conservatives will make 
_ a further upward revision in the Canadian tariff on goods from 
foreign countries, but there is some2 doubt as to whether they will 
raise or lower rates on imports from other parts of the British 
|  BHEmpire. 


* * 


ALTERNATIVES OF THE STRUGGLE IN CHINA 


| The widespread ravages of Communist bands in the prov- 
inces south of the Yangtze River are the natural sequel of the 
prolonged struggle now being waged in north China between the 
Hanking government and the Northern coalition. Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has stripped the southern provinces of 
every eTective government unit in the attempt to halt the North- 
ern advance. As a result, the irregular banditry in the south 
have grown bolder, and success has swelled their numbers into 
forces as formidable as the one that recently captured Changsha. 
The members of these bands are recruited from the armies 
(at least 2,000,000 men are now under arms in China), and from 
such Chinese as are driven to desperation by hunger and starva- 
tion. In the southern provinces two additional causes are op- 
erative. This region was most thoroughly drenched with Com- 
' munist propaganda during the Nationalist march from Canton 
to Hiankow in 1926. And here landlordism, with hordes of 
poverty-stricken tenant farmers, is the prevailing system of land 
tenure. This is the soil out of which the Communist bands have 
sprung. They lack the political training essential to organize 
and administer an effective Soviet regime. ‘But the rich land- 
lords and merchants are their natural prey. Only now the de- 
- struction of title-deeds, the division of lands, and the confisca- 
_ tion of wealth are “Communist” activities for the benefit of the 
Chinese proletariat. This process will continue and intensify, 
the longer the more disciplined soldiers which could restrain the 
“Communist” ravages fight on in the north. 

The struggle between Nanking and the North, however, 
shows no sign of abatement. Meanwhile, the advent of Wang 
Ching-wei in Peking has injected a new factor into the situation. 
Wang Ching-wei was the leading member of the second Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, the political force 

* controlling the Nationalist operations during the advance upon 
Hankow in 1926. This body provided the single instance during 
recent years in China of a civilian government which effectively 
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subordinated the military to its own purposes. General Chiang 
Kai-shek repudiated this political control when he set up the 
Nanking government in 1927, and gathered a few of the lesser 
lights of the Kuomintang around him to legalize his ‘““Nationalist’’ 
government. 

The genuine Kuomintang leaders, such as Wang Ching-wei, 
have stoutly opposed Chiang Kai-shek’s Nanking government 
as a betrayal of the principle that the military must be subordi- 
nated to the civil powers, and have insisted that the second Cen- 
tral Executive Committee is the legal representative of the Kuo- 
mintang. Wang Ching-wei will just as stoutly oppose military 
domination by the Northern generals, Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
Yu-hsiang. His return to Peking was preceded by prolonged 
consultations with these two Northern leaders, and presumably 
they have promised to support him in setting up a bona fide ci- 
vilian regime. Wang Ching-wei carries with him the support 
of the Chinese students and the local Kuomintang organs through- 
out the country. His co-operation will lend powerful support 
to the Northern cause, and lead most Chinese to accept it as the 
genuine Nationalist government of China. The convocation of 
a People’s Conference of all shades of political opirfion (an item . 
in Sun Yat-sen’s program which Chiang Kai-shek has ignored) 
to choose the personnel of a new government has been promised 
by the Northern leaders. It remains to be seen whether Wang 
Ching-wei will be strong enough to carry through this program. 
and prevent militarist domination of the new regime. 


Ss 


SOVIET BOYCOTT CAMPAIGN 


The intervention of President Hoover has temporarily 
checked the campaign to boycott all trade with the Soviet 
government, on the ground that Russian goods are produced by 
“convict” or “‘foreed and indentured”’ labor, expressly prohibited 
by the tarif act of 1930. On August 1, following a statemenc 
from the White House that the government would not permit 
trade discrimination against Russia for political reasons, the 
Treasury Department lifted the embargo which it had placed on 
wood pulp just six days earlier. The official Treasury explana- 
tion merely stated that ‘‘the evidence adduced (at hearings in 
Washington) was conflicting and inconclusive and has not been 
found to be su‘ficient to establish the fact that the pulpwood 
was produced by convict labor.” This reversed a previous 
Treasury ruling, based on the contention of Assistant Secretary 
Lowman that convict labor has been employed in the handling 
of the wood pulp in Archangel. 

Before the White House intervened, the boycott movement 
—which coincided with the investigation of Communist activities 
in the United States by the Hamilton Fish Congressional Com- 
mittee—had gained considerable momentum. At the moment 
when the Fish Committee was grilling the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, the official Soviet commercial agency in the United 
States, Matthew Woll, a vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, launched a campaign intended to exclude by 1932 
allimports from Russia. Claiming to speak for 500,000 American 
workers a‘filiated with the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Woll asserted that he was gathering information to prove that 
the “‘entire Soviet economic system is based wholly or in part on 
convict, forced or indentu ed labor.”’ To permit the products of 
such a system to enter the United States, according to Mr. Woll, 
would be to ‘‘undermine the foundations of the American eco- 
nomic system.’’ The American Federation of Labor refused to 
associate itself with Mr. Woll’s campaign. But coal, lumber and 
manganese interests joined in forwarding protests to Washington, 
following the ban on wood pulp, and urging an immediate em- 
bargo on these products as well. 

The use of the boycott in response to appeals based on politi- 
cal opposition to the Soviet system would not only justify the 
charge of discrimination, but would threaten to eliminate more 
than $100,000,000 worth of American products sold to Russia. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MORE ABOUT LOMBARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to your note on Lombard College in the Leader 
of July 26, it does not seem proper to use the word ‘‘merger” in 
this case. 

According to a letter I have received from President Davis, 
the only ‘‘merging”’ is an arrangement for students using scholar- 
ships to complete their course of study at Knox. 

He writes: ‘“We have some scholarship funds and the board 
of trustees has voted to pay the income from those funds tem- 
porarily to Knox to be used for scholarships for students now in 
Lombard who transfer to Knox. After the last of our present 
students have left Knox, the board will have to decide on other 
uses to be made of this income.” 

This will end all connection with Knox. 

These students will go to Knox. Students resident in Gales- 
burg will probably. go to Knox as their only recourse. The 
remainder of the 300 will choose various colleges. Professors 
and teachers will go where they can get employment. 

“The gollege owns practically the entire block directly 
north of the main campus.” This, with the campus and its 
buildings, will be sold to pay the debts. 

Lombard is dead. 

Member of Class 1863. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

* * 
LIKES THE CRUISINGS AT LEAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I do not renew promptly when my subscription expires 
please stop sending the paper, as I may not be here to read it. 
It does not seem much like a Universalist paper any more, but it 
is the only link between me and the church I love, so I have 
clung to it. Every time I open the paper I feel a pang of dis- 
appointment at not seeing the name Universalist in the title. 
But I do enjoy reading the ‘‘Cruisings.”’ They are fine. 

Cornelia A. Dowell. 

Wiley, Colo. 


ye 


“AND IT WAS SO” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished ‘‘The Twilight of Christianity,” by 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, and [ am at a loss to see how any one 
reading that scholarly exposition of present-day Christianity 
with an open mind could make such an unfair and illogical re- 
port of it as Mr. Ledyard’s article in the Christian Leader for 
July 12. 

Having been brought up on the Golden Rule, which Mr. Led- 
yard professes to esteem so highly, I hesitated before writing 
this, as I was undecided whether to do unto Mr. Ledyard as he 
would like me to do—that is, agree with him—or to defend Pro- 
fessor Barnes as I would like to be defended. Finally, in the 
good old-fashioned way—which has so often proved the inability 
of mere phrases to change human conduct—I decided to use my 
own judgment, and to claim inspiration from the Golden Rule. 

“Professor Barnes’s attitude is one of colossal egotism and 
pronounced dogmatism,” says Mr. Ledyard. The egotism must 
consist in having an opinion differing from Mr. Ledyard, for he 
refers to himself very little. I can recall his telling that the ar- 
guments of one of his pupils finally convinced him that he was 
projecting his own ideals into a conception of Christ, instead of 
getting them from the Gospels. Surely, if his attitude was ego- 
tistical, he would not have made such an admission. 

As to being dogmatic, the author makes very careful state- 
ments and cites authority for each one. The pages are well in- 
terspersed with quotations from more technical works. One 
very satisfying thing to a liberal is the concise way in which Pro- 
fessor Barnes differentiates between orthodox and liberal Chris- 
tianity. So many writers and speakers lump them all together 
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‘and so must meet a like fate, if they do not change. 


as religion, in a way very annoying to one who no longer worships 
as one’s grandparents. 

How can we know that a belief in God, immortality, and 
Christ are the essence of religion? There are still great masses. 
of people who believe that the forces of nature can be changed 
by prayer. Their saying so does not prove it. When all is said 
and done, is the essence of religion any belief, is it not rather 
the emotional urge induced by personal contacts, direct or in- 
direct, which make us desire certain manners of life for ourselves. 
and others? 

“Science is the God of Barnes,” says Mr. Ledyard. Not 
very respectfully stated if true. What Professor Barnes says is — 
that science is a safer guide to personal and social betterment — 
than religious beliefs, or, to be more explicit, than methods which |) 
have heretofore had the sanction of religion. 

Concerning Jesus as a social and spiritual guide he very care- — 
fully, step by step, shows that we know almost nothing about the ~ 
beliefs or teachings of Jesus. We have such a small authentic — 
historical record of his life and his teachings that we can haveno 
exact idea what his ideals were. Of the teachings we have at- 
tributed to Jesus, there is nothing which had not already been ~ 
taught before, by other leaders. Confucius taught the Golden || 
Rule. The two Isaiahs and other prophets taught political and ~ 
social righteousness and democracy. } 

Mr. Ledyard says these men did not live their teachings, 
but we know that many of them suffered martyrdom for their 
beliefs, besides we know so little about Jesus’ life that we do not 
know whether he lived his teachings or not. 

As to Christ’s ignorance even for his own day, commonsense +} 
would seem to show the truth of that. Unless Mr. Ledyard © 
thinks he had some supernatural wisdom, how could he know © 
our problems? An ignorant soap-box orator might havea better —]} 
idea of solving our social inequalities than an educated person, 
but would we say that he would make a good leader, for all 
humanity, everywhere, at all times, and under every circum- 
stances. 

Unless we are willing to admit supernaturalism, we can not 
deny that Jesus was an ignorant provincial, living in a very 
primitive and simple fashion. Then why scoff at the notion that 
Kirby Page or Sherwood Eddy knows more and can better solve 
the problems of our day? They may, it is true, be inspired by 
the records of Jesus’ life in the New Testament, but that does not 
refute the statement that they know more about present day 
problems than he could. 

Mr. Ledyard admits that historical Christianity has failed. 
If, then, the organization which has done the most to preserve 
the teachings, and has made it its business to study his doctrines 
and to ery his name to the world, has not been able to make the 
world better, but has, as he admits to Professor Barnes, hindered 
progress, might the trouble not be in the teachings themselves? 
Perhaps they are too broad and general. They admit of too 
many interpretations. The man who said ‘‘The Devil can quote 
scripture to suit his purpose’ knew his Bible, and he made no 
exceptions of the New Testament. 

Mr. Ledyard asserts that orthodox Christianity is too 
“other worldly,’’ and yet he stated at the beginning that with- : 
out a belief in immortality this life would not be worth living.  — 
The inference would seem to be that a belief in immortality is 
all right, if one does not believe it too whole-heartedly. But why 
not make this life worth living? Why not begin with ourselves, 
our own homes, our own cities? He must know from experience 
that such work does make life worth living, in spite of any belief 
or lack of belief. 

Now the title, is it apt? All agree that orthodox Christian- 
ity has no basis in historical fact, and so appeals only to the 
ignorant or mistaught and will eventually die out of itself. 
Many modernists do not see their way to abandoning all of it, 
The human- 
ist churches which might take care of those who, so to speak, 
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have graduated from orthodoxy, are toofewin number. When 
a girl in my teens, I floundered about for two years before I came 
in contact with a Universalist church, and then it was because 
I was seeking very diligently. Now I would have to go 400 miles 
to Hollywood in order to find an avowed humanist group; and 
| so it comes about: That more and more people are learning by 
| experience, that they can live very happily and just as righteously 
/ and never go near a church, nor accept its creed nor take part 
in its ritual. How then! What shall we say! If it is not twi- 
, light, perhaps it is what, in California, we call a high fog. 

Olga Kelsey Robinson. 


Menlo Park, Cal. 


* * 
THAT ‘“‘SHEET-IRON’’ CHURCH AGAIN 


| To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in the article appearing in the Leader en- 
titled ““Looking Back at Ohio Universalist Pioneers,” by Mr. 
Don Seitz. In his write-up he refers to ‘‘an ambitious parson”’ 
who replaced the old church in Attica, Ohio, with a new one. I 
am the “ambitious parson,” and wish to say that the new church 
was not one of sheet iron but rather a substantial brick building. 
| Mr. Seitz mentions also my writing him for a contribution for 
the church, which I did. But in place of a money contribution 
he offered a library of one hundred volumes to'be given to the 
Sunday school. This offer was accepted. Mr. Harry Ernest, 
of whom he speaks, misinformed him about a committee censor- 
ing the books he gave. They were received and placed in the 
Sunday school library, and I sent Mr. Seitz a letter acknowledg- 
ing his gift, which he says was “gingerly written.’’ According 
to Webster gingerly means ‘‘cautiously, timidly, fastidiously.”’ 
According to modern phraseology gingerly means ‘‘snappy.”’ 
If Mr. Seitz is modern he no doubt felt that my letter at that time 
was a bit too spicy, but I do not recall ever having written a let- 
ter of that tone. However, it is possible that such a thing 
might have occurred due to the fact that my name has “‘spice”’ 
Hn 1. 

At the time that the “ambitious parson” built the new 
church, it was very much needed in Attica, the old church having 
served its purpose. A meeting of the church membership was 
called to take action as to the advisability of building, and there 
was only one dissenting vote. 

I continued es pastor for a number of years after the church 
| was built and paid for, the final payment being made on the day 
| of dedication. Few who contributed to the building of the 
new church are now living, but in my memory I still remember 
them as a loyal and consecrated people. 

Several of my parishioners often spoke of the days when 
Mr. Don Seitz’s father gave them such fine doctrinal preaching, 
and not one forgot to mention also that Don himself was a live 
boy. And I presume he still is, only the word man should be 
used in the place of boy. 


N.E. Spicer. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


* * 


NEGRO EDUCATION—THE BRIGHT SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

| Two recent ‘‘reactions’”’ in the Leader and a less recent edi- 
torial have deeply interested one who had the privilege of living 
and working in a Southern college for Negroes for three years, 
and who feels that there may be need of a little more emphasis 
on the bright spots in the picture, dark as it may seem. 

Take North Carolina, where more is being expended on 
Negro education to-day than was used on all education previous 
to 1905; or New Orleans with its beautiful new public schools for 
eolored children, taught entirely by people of that race; or 
Florida, one of the most illiterate states, yet possessing its State 
College for Negroes, with a large campus, spacious buildings and 
an able corps of teachers, and where Mr. D. HE. Williams, who 
heads the Negro department, is engaged in persistent and un- 
tiring effort to supply ever more and better buildings for chil- 
dren throughout the state; take Louisiana in general, with its 
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higher institutions of learning backed by Northern churches, 
associations and individual philanthropists; take Atlanta, 
headquarters for the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 
headed by Dr. Will W. Alexander, who has done so much to 
promote better understanding between the races, where one will 
find Atlanta University and Spelman College. All these con- 
stitute bright spots in an all-too-dark background. 

As for the gloomier side, what need to emphasize what is all 
too apparent? But race prejudice is not alone to blame. The 
economic situation throughout the South generally is beneath a 
lot of it. Schools can not be built or teachers trained and hired 
without money. Florida is especially handicapped by its 
closing banks and depreciating real estate and general financial 
slump. In the rural sections, where often there are no schools 
at all for Negroes and few for whites, the situation is most de- 
pressing and fraught with discouragement. From all this it can 
be seen that the question is hardly as simple or uninvolved as 
many not familiac with it might suppose. Yet when one re- 
members that previous to 1865 the South had no public school 
system, the situation is not quite so serious. 

As to the declaration, ‘‘Any state which neglects its citi- 
zens, whethe: they be colored or white, fails in its duty towards 
our beloved United States,’ quite true, but in that connection 
what of the North’s treatment of the red man? As to race prej- 
udice, wherever ignorance thrives, there you will find it. The 
key to the whole sixuation rests with education, education not 
only of the head, but of the heart. 

Bertha Houston. 


* * 


WAS DR. SPEIGHT MISTAKEN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading Harold E. B. Speight’s “Cruising 
and Conferring” in the Leader of Aug. 9. 

Is he not in error when he says the Jesuit missionaries re- 
cently canonized were the first representatives of the new world 
to be included in the Roman calendar of Saints? 

Early in this century, or perhaps in 1900 (at any rate at the 
same time Joan of Are was so honored) Father Junipero Serra 
was canonized, if my memory serves. It seems at least three 
miracles must be proved to have been performed by one so desig- 
nated, and I remember reading of the ones ascribed to him and 
wondering how they could be proved go long after the event. 

I am seventy-one years old and can not remember a time 
when the Leader or its forerunners did not come to our house. 

I remember it first as the Star in theWest, then the Star and 
Covenant, the Universalist, and so on. We always call it the 
Universalist still. 

I don’t think I ever read the name the Christian Leader 
without an involuntary association of the name with the Chris- 
tian Church. Not the Christian Church as distinguished from 
the Jewish or Ottoman Church, but the Christian Church once 
called Campbellite. 

M.G. 

Arlington, Cal. 


* * * 


BEAR YOUR BURDEN COURAGEOUSLY 

Although for the magnifying of his office the apostle Paul 
sometimes recounted the sufferings that he had undergone for 
the furtherance of the gospel, he never referred to them in a 
whining or fretful spirit. He had no patience with those who are 
forever complaining of their hard lot. The disciple of the Lord, 
he believed and taught, should be helpful to others and patient 
with their frailties, but manful and uncomplaining about his own 
trials. So he wrote to the Galatian Christians: ‘“Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.’ Almost 
brusquely, however, he says a little further on: ‘‘For each one 
shall bear his own load.” The fretful, complaining temper is 
essentially selfish, and Paul would have none of it. The spirit 
of the gospel is love toward others, and contentment with one’s 
own lot.—The Watchman. 
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BOOKS ON JESUS, ON 


Sermons on Jesus 


The Significance of Jesus Christ. By 
Willard C. Selleck. (Murray Press. 
$.75.) 

Dr. Selleck dedicated to his Riverside 
(California) congregation this collection 
of sermons which give his answer, after 
nearly fifty years of study and thought, to 
the question, “What manner of man is 
this?” They appeared in the pages of 
this journal and were noted by our readers 
as a serious contribution to an understand- 
ing of Jesus, based on careful study of the 
works of modern scholars, yet simple and 
clear in statement as befits sermons or 
essays intended for people whose interest 
in the subject is practical rather than 
academic. 

This is an admirable little book to put 
into the hands of those who wish to know 
just what liberal scholarship has to say 
to one who is confused hy the conflicting 
interpretations of the gospels. But it is 
more than an analysis of the problems that 
have exercised scholars; it is a religious 
teacher’s answer to the question he has 
had to settle for himself before he could 
throw light on it for others—What was 
there in Jesus that made him the theme of 
such works as the gospels, the virtual 
founder of a movement that, becoming the 
Christian Church, has profoundly affected 
civilization, the symbol of those human 
certainties which have made men most 
sure of God? 

Dr. Selleck’s point of view is suggested 
by. such words as these: ‘“‘The essential 
characteristics of Jesus were two-fold— 
his deep spirituality, and his fraternal 
ethic. Far beyond the vast majority of 
men, possibly beyond any other man, 
he had a profound, vital and tender con- 
sciousness of the nearness and dearness of 
God, and likewise he had a most brotherly 
regard for all sorts and conditions of men. 
. ... To be true followers of him, then, 
we need only to imitate him in these two 
respects, as far as we can—trying to live 
in simple, dear communion with God, 
and trying to love and help our fellow 
men.” 

Dr. Selleck’s brethren in the Universalist 
ministry will be happy, we feel sure, to 
commend this little book to those who need 
help in understanding the point of view 
from which they exalt Jesus as ‘‘a great, 
composite, spiritual Ideal,’ while they de- 
cline to offer him worship as Deity. For 
groups of either young people or mature 
members of their congregations willing to 
pursue systematic study together, this 
would prove a suggestive basis for dis- 
cussions, positive, definite, clear, without a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


MYSTICISM, AND ON THE LIFE OF D. L. MOODY 


trace of dogmatism or of any striving 


after effect. 
* * 


What Did Jesus Say? 

The Sayings of Jesus. By Benjamin 
W. Robinson, Ph. D., Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. (Harpers. $3.00.) 
Dr. Robinson has done a scholarly and 

valuable piece of work in this volume on 
the background and interpretation of the 
words of Jesus. He utilizes in an in- 
teresting way all the information now hap- 
pily available about the political life and 
religious experience of the Jewish people 
in the two centuries preceding the birth 
of Jesus. And who can ever understand 
what ‘‘Messiah’’ meant without such a 
background? His chapters on the rising 
of the Jews against foreign rule under 
Judas Maccabaeus, on the relations of the 
Jews with Rome, on the rise of the Phari- 
sees, and on the religious forms taken by 
Jewish nationalism, describe briefly an 
era of Jewish life all too little known to 
Christians. Then follow chapters on the 
parabolic form of Jesus’ teaching and on 
his own ideas about man and the world. 
“The terms which Jesus used regarding the 
human soul and personality were taken 
over from the Jewish usage of the time. 
. ... He could not have expressed his 
gospel in ways that were foreign to his 
people and his time.’”’ And, lest it be 
supposed the author means that with 
other ideas at his disposal Jesus accom- 
modated himself consciously to his hear- 
ers, he adds, “‘there is no reason to suppose 
that Jesus had any knowledge along this 
line (regarding demons and disease) that 
differed from current Jewish thought.”’ 

The “sayings” are grouped, according to 
the well established resuits of biblical 
scholarship, as derived from early sources 
of varying value, and those ‘“‘doubly- 
attested’’ are put together. The ‘“‘best 
attested” of all is that which Dr. Robinson 
translates. ‘‘Any one who aims to pre- 
serve his own self will lose his soul, but 
any one who loses himself in the cause of 
the gospel will find himself.”’ 

In interpreting che ethical content of 
Jesus’ teaching Dr. Robinson follows a 
principle which he indicates by saying 
*i¢ is doubtful whether the words should be 
taken out of their context and applied 
to other situations than the one for which 
they were spoken.” The method of 
Jesus, he believes, involved no social pro- 
gram in the usual sense of the term. ‘‘He 
felt that the great need is to develop the 
highest type of individual.” 

Chapters on various themes involved 
in the sayings of Jesus offer useful com- 
ments on familiar words that need fresh 
exploration if we are to base our Christian 


aims and methods on the words of Jesus. 
Many of these comments are of homiletic — 


value rather than a contribution to exege- 
sis of the New Testament, but after all 


the book is written for those who want to — 
know what the teaching of Jesus means _ 
now as well as what it meant to the original — 


hearers. 


We believe this book will really meet a — 


need, especially in ministers’ libraries. 
* * 


Mystical Experience 


Some Exponents of Mystical Religion. — | 
(Abingdon Press. ‘ 


By Rufus M. Jones. 
$1.50.) 


Another volume comes from Rufus 


Jones, a volume in the series established 


by the New Era Lectureship at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Dr. Jones expounds a kind of mysticism 
not only compatible with but friendly to 
the life of practical usefulness. He holds 
that when we have climbed the ladder of 
knowledge by means of the logical proc- 
esses of exact science we still need the wings 


of intuition, the “imaginative dominion — 
There are values of life 
that must be approached and appreciated — 


over experience.” 


by other ways of apprehension than those 
which serve us when we study the physical 
world. He who believes that the mind 
has these ‘‘other ways of first-hand ac- 
quaintance,” so that it can feel itself “in 
contact with spiritual reality,” is the mys- 
tic. The great tradition of mysticism 
includes such creative leaders as Gotama 
Buddha, Mohammed, the great Hebrew 
prophets, Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John. 
The strain of mysticism that entered so 
strongly into the experience of the Church 
came partly from the New Testament, 
partly from Plato and especially from 
Plotinus, partly from Augustine and from 
the man called Dionysius the A,reopagite. 
It has constantly found fresh expression 
to save religion from formalism and ex- 
ternalism, notably in Meister Eckhart, 
even in Luther, and nearer home in Hmer- 
son. The introductory essay on “The 


Mystic’s Experience’ analyzes the element _ 


that was) common to these and other 
mystics. This can be well expressed in 
Eckhart’s language by saying that there 
is “‘a point in the soul that never has been 
and never can be sundered from God, for 
it partakes of His nature.” There is that 
in us which is a common meeting-place be- 
tween the soul and God, a ‘‘Shekinah we 
all carry about here in our wilderness 
wanderings.” 

In chapters on Plotinus, Eckhart, Luther, 
Browning, and Whitman, the author ex- 
pounds the part played by mystical ex- 
perience in their faith and its expression 

(Continued on page 1084) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE 
LOAN LIBRARY—II 
‘For Story Material: 
|Pioneers of Freedom, McAlister Coleman. 
|The Little Boy of Nazareth, Bonser. 
Exploring Religion with Eight Year Olds, 
_ Sweet and Fahs. 
Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World, 
‘Amy Clowes. 
| Cease Firing, Winifred Hulbert. 
| Far Peoples, Grace D. Phillips. 
Peace Crusaders, Anna B. Griscom. 
*. * 


ARE WE BEHIND THE TIMES? 


Twice within a month the accusation has 
come to us that the Universalist Church 


| is woefully behind the times for a liberal 


body, in ali things having to do with re- 
ligious education. The accusation is rath- 


| er disconcerting, and in all fairness we 
' should think about it. 


There is some evidence which would 
argue to the contrary. Our church has a 
group of workers who are in constant de- 
mand as teachers in schools for Leadership 
Training of other denominations, as well 


| as our own—Manninz, Andrews, Hempel, 


Chamberlain, Galer, Slaughter, Cate, and 
others. Some of our publications have a 
wide circulation among those outside 
our own church, such as “The Graded 
List of Textbooks,” “‘Departmental Goals,”’ 
and the issues of the “‘Superintendent’s 
Note-book.” Many of our people are 
readers of the journals of ‘the Interna- 
tional Council and the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, as well as the newest 
books on religious education. These people 
know how to use the vocabulary of pro- 
gressive education, and are experimenting 
with projects, life-centered teaching, crea- 
tive thinking, and many other new things. 
True, this group is a minority of our 
people, but that is also true of every other 
denomination. Leaders in thinking or 
activity are always few as compared with 
those who have not yet heard the tidings 
of the universe. Every procession of 
thinking people trying to direct affairs of 
church or state, is constantly reminded 
that the rear is very far behind and that 
much valiant effort must be made to bring 
it up to line. But among the workers 
for religious education in the Universalist 
Church the figure of a procession is not the 
one accepted. We think of ourselves 
in terms of the “‘Friendship Circles’ which 
characterize all our summer gatherings. 


| We join hands in one big circle, including 


_ the leaders who speak the modern tongue, 
and the simple people of rural churches 
_ who are still teaching the Uniform Les- 
_ sons in the spirit of ‘‘transmission educa- 


tion,” and the thoughtless people who have 


never discovered any significance in a 


y 


t 


¢ 
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Sunday school except as a place to enter- 
tain the young people so that by and by 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 


Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees: 


A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down; 


The outward eye, the quiet will, 
And the striding heart from hill to hill; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 
And a hope to make the day go through; 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me. 
Bliss Carman. 


they will become members of the church 
and workers for its existence. In some 
fashion we are trying to send the thought 
of our most advanced men and women out 
to the last confines of that circle, to give to 
everybody in every school or church the 
thrill of belonging to the Friendship Circle, 
whose purpose is to lead youth into some- 
thing better than their fathers have ac- 
complished. 

Because this is the way we conceive our 
task, we sometimes make what may seem 
strange choices. We are not writing 
books. Some of us could do it, if we were 
not so busy doing something else. .Stan- 
ley Manning could write a book about 
work with young people that would hold 
its own with those of other authors, but 
every day of his busy life is filled with 
service to young people giving him little 
leisure to write. Susan Andrews could 
write a book on child psychology, but 
every day she is holding firmly by the 
hand the young men and women who teach 
in her fine church school. She has no 
leisure to write. Ruth Pullman has made 
a loose-leaf song and worship book for her 
own school which would be quite as usable 
as many on the market, if Ruth knew 
the trick of getting a publisher. At least, 
she is giving the boys and girls of her own 
church school the material they need for 
genuine worship. 

When we do write, in the columns of our 
denominational paper, or in the leaflets 
which we distribute without money or 
price to the farthest school in our fellow- 
ship, we are all remembering that we be- 
long to the Friendship Circle. We may 
not use the very latest vocabulary, but 
perhaps it is not because we do not know 
it. It may be because too many of our 
readers would pass it by as “‘high-brow.” 
The really high-brow people have plenty 
of books and are reading them. The 
people for whom we write are the ones 
without books and without the desire to 
find them. We write of what they can use 
in the small groups they serve and in the 
practical way that they will find helpful. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


When we recommend books, we think 
about the untrained teacher, still far 
outnumbering the trained ones in every 
church, and what he or she will be able to 
do with these texts. When we plan In- 
stitute courses we include something for 
the more advanced students, such as 
Course 6, “The Teaching Message of the 
Church,” or ‘‘A Study of the Prophets,” 
but at the same time we remember the 
young girls and boys who do not know the 
simplest facts about the Bible as a book, 
and the men and women who have heard 
the call to teach but know so tittle about 
method or psychology. We want to help 
them know, and it is our joy that we are 
doing it. 

For every year new impulses spread 
through the Circle. It is the newer books 
that are asked for at the Loan Library 
office. It is the newer methods that are 
being tried out in our schools. Each year, 
somebody comes nearer to the light of 
truth because he has felt the touch of 
human hands in our all-inclusive Circie 
of those who wish to be educators in the 
wonderful field of religion. 

So if we seem not quite up to the times, 
in vocabulary or method or program, per- 
haps it is of deliberate choice and not 
wholly because we have not yet heard of 
modern theories. ‘ 

Now for an intelligence test. Punctu- 
ate carrectly and read in full the “‘sig- 
nature.” 

Ageedofthegssaoftheuc. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The seventy-two page new bulletin, 
“The Development of a Curriculum of 
Religious Education,” is completed. The 
price is fifty cents. Order from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
22d floor, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Prof. Alberta Munkres has revised her 
book, ‘‘Primary Methods in the Church 
School.”’ When getting a new primary 
book ask for the revised book. 


Anna Freelove Betts has written a book, 
“The Nursery Child in the Church School,”’ 
the lessons of which place before the little 
child “behavior patterns’ to help meet the 
need of the pre-school child. 


Dr. Hugh Hartshorne’s article, “Science 
and Character,” is in reprint form and is 
available for 15 cents each. Published by 
the Religious Education Association, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Prof. Theodore G. Soares’s address de- 
livered at the Cleveland Convention Ban- 
quet, ‘‘Changing Conceptions of the Tasks 
of Religious Education,” is also in reprint, 
for 15 cents, and can be purchased at the 
above address. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent 
in Massachusetts, preached in Chatham 
on Cape Cod on August 10, and at Haver- 
hill in the union services on August 17. 


Rev. Katherine Ball of Oakland, Maine, 
called at the Publishing House Aug. 13. 


Rev. Rufus H. Dix of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
and his father-in-law, Mr. Blair of Warren, 
Mass., called at Headquarters recently. 


By the will of the late Albert H. Merrill 
of Peabody, Mass., the sum of $2,000 is 
left to the Massachusetts Universasist 
Convention, the income to be paid to the 
Peabody Universalist church, of which 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt is the present 
minister. 


One of the entertainers at the annual 
Lamoille Fair, Morrisville, Vermont, Aug. 
5 to 8, was Miss Amalia Raspe, daughter 
of Rey. Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Raspe is a pupil of the J. J. Richards 
School of Dancing in Boston. 


Rev. Emerson H. Lalone preached in 
Melrose, Mass., Sunday, Aug. 17. 


Rev. William Couden of Providence 
visited Headquarters recently. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight spoke in the 
old Friends’ Meeting at South Yarmouth, 
Mass., Aug.3. On Aug. 24 he will preach 
in the First Parish church in Piymouth. 


The sixteenth wedding anniversary of 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard H. McLaughlin, 
of Hartford, Conn., was pleasantly cele- 
brated during Ministers’ Week at Ferry 
Beach. A cake, beating sixteen candles, 
had been secretly prepared, and while 
Mes. Skinner played the Wedding March 
from ‘“‘Lohengrin,” the cake was brought 
in and placed before the surprised ‘‘bride 
and groom,” who received many congratu- 
lations and good wishes from the as- 
semblied “‘guests.”’ 


The company at Ferry Beach during 
Ministers’ Week was much surprised by 
the announcement of the marriage, earlier 
in the summer, of Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
and when he and Mrs. Colcord arrived at 
the Beach on Friday evening, August 8, 
they were given an impromptu reception. 
The following morning the gifts of the 
Ferry Beach family, which had been trans- 
muted into gold, were presented with ap- 
propriate words by Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of 
New Haven, Conn., and their daughter, 
Miss Martha Fischer, Dr. Fischer’s sisters, 
the Misses Augusta, Lillian and Catherine 
Fischer, a niece and a nephew, Miss Emilie 
Fischer and Mr. Robert Fischer of Mezi- 
den, Conn., and Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin 
of Washington, D. C., returned from 
Europe Aug. 11 on the Westernland of the 
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and Interests 


Red Star Line. The party visited Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, France and 
Belgium. 


Rey. Francis W. Sprague has completed 
his services as minister of the church in 
Marion, Mass. 


Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Utica, N. Y., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 4. 


By the will of the late Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington is bequeathed the 
sum of $1,000. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden has resigned 
the charge at Stockton, Ill., and accepted 
a call to the Universalist church in Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden are 
spending their vacation in Champaign and 
Urbana with their relatives. 


Rev. C. C. Conner of East Northfield, 
Mass., is the author of “Shorthand Made 
Most Legible for Personal or General 
Use,” brought out by the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company of Springfield, Mass. ‘ 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
Previously reported. . 1,563 
Prospect, Ohio av sac <6 see o 2 
Canon, Ga. ha tase Soe eee 5 
WOtaliisss- as. oe: Cie aoe 1,570 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Pre\iously reported, 370. Prospect, 
Ohio, 4. Total, 374. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1082) 
in their words, while a last chapter re- 
views the various contributions that have 
been made in America to the understand- 
ing of this aspect of religious experience. 
Taken together with other works by 
Rufus Jones, notably his ‘Studies in 
Mystical Religion” (1909), “Spiritual 
Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century”’ (1914), and ‘“‘New Studies 
in Mystical Religion” (1927), this little 
volume will help to make more significant, 
in the face of continued misunderstanding, 
what the mystics have discovered for 
themselves and interpreted for the world. 

* * 


Brother Moody 


D. L. Moody. By W. R. Moody. 
lustrated. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 
Dwight Moody’s son has assembled a 

large mass of data relating to the evangel- 

ist’s career, and the patient reader wili 
find that as he proceeds a pleasing por- 
trait emerges. No biographical skill is 
revealed in the use made of the materials, 
and without a considerable prior interest 
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in the subject many readers will find 
themselves skipping some of the long quo- 
tations from newspapers and _ persona 
tributes. Yet all who are concerned 
understand either the achievements of |) 
Moody while he lived or the evidences of ||, 
his influence which remain, together with 
those who find in the career of a popula 
preacher a clue to the state of mind of his 
public, will believe Wilt Moody did well 
to put these records in permanent form 

The story of Moody’s career is really an 
amazing one. His unconventional meth- i 
ods in opening and conducting in the North 
Market in Chicago, while he was still a 
traveling salesman, a Sabbath school for 
otherwise neglected children and adults, 
earned for him the sobriquet of “Crazy 
Moody.’ His self-sacrificing and far- 
reaching service of that constituency 
brought him‘'the affectionate name ot 
“Deacon Moody,’ and then ‘Brother 
Moody.” In 1876 he returned to Chicago | | 
from his first series of remarkable missions 
in Britain and Ireland, and now he was I 
“Mr. Moody” or just “Moody,” whose) § 
doings were thenceforth good copy for the 
front pages and for editorial comment in 
the great dailies. Without training, and: 
even without a good education, he had de- 
veloped the art of holding the attention of 
thousands while he expounded the gospel? 
as he understood it; avoiding methods” 
calculated to lead merely to excitement and — 
positively abhorring hysteria, he yet suc-~ 
ceeded in stirring elemental emotions and ~ 
directing them promptly into reformation || 
of conduct; zealous always for redemption - 
of individual souls, he was directly the~ 
promoter of many philanthropic enter-— 
prises which expressed a social conscience. 
And in all his fame he maintained the | 
integrity of single-hearted zeal for his _ 
cause. Despite rumors to the contrary, _ 
he refused to profit personally by his . 
successes. Over a million and a quarter 
was received from royalties on hymn books 
published for the use of his hearers and — 
followers (and now the hymns they con" 
tained are referred to in some quarters” 
as “the good old hymns,” as if they had™ 
existed since the beginnings!), but neither 
Moody nor Sankey allowed even the ap- 
pearance of mercenary motive to becloud 
his labors. 

One of Moody’s greatest burdens was 
the problem of securing suitable leadership’ 
for his “Bible Institute.” His aim had 
not been to send out into rural pastorates 
inadequately educated, dogmatic, literal- | 
ist, young men who scorned knowledge” 
and proved Christian truth by proof- 
texts. “Primarily he had in mind mem jj 
and women, already experienced in life, hy 
feeling impelled to enter home or foreign Jj} 
missionary work as lay workers. For jj 
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such he felt there was need of a thorough * 
training in the Bible, accompanied by prac- 
tical Christian service, the opportunities 
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for which are amply afforded by a great 
tye” 

We wish the source had more often 
Ibeen given in the case of documents 
quoted, and that some of the extended 
tributes had been relegated to an appen- 
idix. Several errors (Petersborough on 
page 396), and the mis-spelling of the 
Inames of Charles W. Eliot and his son 
‘Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, for example) have 
been noted. 

* * 
MORE GIFTS FOR THE STETSONS 
FOR JAPAN 


| Mr. Stetson has received several sub- 
stantial gifts of money for some of the 
articles which he wanted to take back 
‘with him to Japan from the following 
persons: 
Miss Mary Hazard, Providence. 
| Mrs. Jennie Slocum, White River, Vt. 
| Rochester, New York, Mission Circle. 
Miss Bermingham, Yonkers, New York, 
| has given the dictionary which Mr. Stet- 
son needed. 
| Mr. Stetson writes that he hopes to get 
two adjustable desks for the children’s 
school work with some of the money he 
| has received. 


* * 


NOTES FROM GEORGIA 


At the conclusion of the State Conven- 
tion of Georgia, held in Canon, five per- 
sons united with the church. Three of 
them, a young man and two young ladies, 
were grandchildren of Rev. John M. 
Bowers, for many years pastor of the 
Canon church, and founder of the Univer- 
| salist Herald. Mr. W. T. Moon, a man of 
| mature years, came from Abbeville, S. C., 
to attend the convention, and was one of 
| those who united with the church. At 

one time his father, who is now an aged 

man, but who with his wife was also in at- 
tendance upon the convention, and an- 
other enthusiastic Universalist, were the 
main movers in building and maintaining 
for many years a Universalist church at 

Comer, Ga. This entire Moon family, 

consisting of father, mother, three sons 
and three daughters, all of mature age, 

are now members of the Canon church, 

although none of them has ever been a 

resident of Canon. 

Nellie Mann Opdale. 
s * 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERY- 
ANCE OF LABOR SUNDAY 
August 31, 1930 

1. Ministers should read from their pul- 
pits on Labor Sunday (August 31) or on 
the first available Sunday thereafter, the 

Labor Sunday Message issued by the Com- 

mission on the Church and Social Service 

of the Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America. Note especially that 
a supply preacher may be requested by 
_ the pastor to read the Message in the ab- 
; Sence of the pastor himself. 

2. A copy of the Message should be 
| oa on the church bulletin board. 


: 
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3. Ministers should preach on the re- 
ligious significance of labor and industrial 
problems. 

4. A union service of a number of 
churches with speakers representing labor, 
employers and the churches may be ar- 
ranged. Special delegations may be in- 
vited to attend from labor organizations, 
employers’ organizations, the Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., ete. Such union services 
held out-of-doors in public parks, etec., have 
been very successful in many cities. 

5. Arrange to have the Labor Sunday 
Message broadcast on the radio. 

Copies of the Labor Sunday Message 
may be obtained from James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary, Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. Rates, 4 cents per single 
copy; $1.00 a hundred; $6.00 a thousand. 


* 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


We wish to express our grateful thanks 
for the gifts of money and fancy articles 
for the fair at Ferry Beach. 

Edith A. Pierce, 
Chairman Fair Committee. 


Notices 


VISITORS TO CAPE COD 
Universalists visiting Cape Cod are invited to 
attend service at the Yarmouthport church, Sun- 
day afternoons at 3.30 o’clock. 
EeaeS 
CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 
Preacher for Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 
eS 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister (dated July 15) 
granted to Donald Lester, Kimball Gay, Wallace 
Fiske, William Osler Langley, Trueman J. Menadue, 
all Canton theological students and all renewals. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
a x 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 


Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N.M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 
Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 
ee 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 
Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 
Closing Day—Aug. 30. 
See 
THE OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Universalist Fellowship Committee will 
meet at*the home of its secretary, Prospect, Ohio, 
at 1.30 p. m., Monday, Sept. 8, for the purpose of 
examining Roscoe A. Walters, candidate for ordina- 
tion to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
Also for the consideration of any other matters that 
may be presented. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
eee 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The 60th annual meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association of Universalist Churches will be held in 
Beecher City, Ill., Aug. 22, 23 and 24, 1980. Rev. 
Martin M. Hicks of Bingham will preach Friday 
evening. On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
round table discussion: ‘“‘What of the Future of 
Rural Churches? Shall We Go to Community 
Church?” Rev. W. D. Harrington of Metropolis 
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will preach in the evening. There will be three 
sermons on Sunday, Rev. Ray D. Cranmer of 
Urbana preaching in the morning, Rev. Carl A. Pol- 
son of Decatur in the afternoon, and Rev. M. M. 
Hicks in the evening. 


* Ok 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephong-Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 

SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atkinson—Aug. 24, a.m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. 
Preachers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

East Jaffrey—aAll season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
ler, pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a.m. Several speak- 
ers. 

Gorham—August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a.m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Langdon—Anceestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p. m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a. m. 
er, Wiil E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Union services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B.’ 
Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rev. 
E. R. Walker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent. 
a 
ANCESTORS’ DAY 

The twentieth annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meet- 
ing-house at Langdon, N. H., will be held Sunday, 
Aug. 31, with services both morning and afternoon. 
The speakers will be Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Man- 
chester, N. H., Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent, and 
others. Mr. Robert E. French of Nashua, treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire State Convention, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 

Dinner in the town hall. 

* * 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 

The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Aclington Street Church unite, are held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Ralph J. Baldwin, First Parish in Framing- 
ham, wili be the preacher Aug. 17; Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, Aug. 24; 
Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congregational Church, 
Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; Rev. Abbott Peter- 
son, First Parish, Brookline, Sept. 7; Rev. George F. 
Patterson, Administrative Vice-President of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker, Sept. 21. 


Obituary 
Abraham Lincoln Dudley 


Abraham Lincoln Dudley died suddenly July 31, 
1930, and the funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, at his home in East Montpelier 
village, Vermont. According to his wishes and those 
of his wife, the services were in charge of a minister 
of the Universalist faith, of which he had been a life- 
long adherent. Rev. Walter J. Coates officiated, 
and a large assemblage of friends and relatives paid 
tribute to the memory of one who enjoyed a deserved 
popularity in the community. For Mr. Dudley, a 
quiet and unassuming man of the most likable dispo- 
sition, had no enemies. He was born in Hast Mont- 
pelier April 29, 1861, a son of Samuel and Sarah 
(Putnam) Dudley. He grew up in this town and was 
educated here in the common schools. Of Universa- 
list parentage, he became a member of that denomina- 
tion, and was a constant attendant, whenever possible, 
of its services. He came of a family of extremely 
fine musical ability, and was himself not deficient in 
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such talent, being a fine singer and an accomplished 
violinist. At one time he taught the violin. His 
first wife, Anna Blair Dudley, died in 1919. In 1922 
he married Rev. Albertie Phillips, then active 
pastor of the East Montpelier brick church, who 
survives him. In 1927 Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, who 
had been living in Derry, N. H., returned to his 
native village of East Montpelier, where they have 
remained to the present time. 
Wi Jac. 


CHURCH PEWS. socctord' Church. 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wood 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, and 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


that qualify you for all 
Modern Books PUBLIC SPEAKING 
occasions---send for new 

catalogue. The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 


silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 


leather, 60 cents. 
Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishine. House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1930 


The ‘“Twelve-way” Rally Day Novelty Invitation 
A Double Post Card Folder. Lithographed in Colors. 


By twelve brightly colored descrip- 
tive pictures, the steps in the interest- 
ing progress that has attended the de- 
velopment of message-sending methods 
are here illustrated. These informative 
pictures make a novel setting for the ef- 
fective Rally Day invitation. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


takes all twelve methods Bee 
portrayedon this sheet 
Were determinedto Teach you o> 


andinvite youto meet 
Woh omscodindsRalyDay Sess | 
Twill give us great pleasure- | 
to welcome you there 


The Invitation opened, showing 
twelve pictures of great interest. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 7 inches. 


The ‘‘Mail Man” Rally Day In- 
vitation Postal 


"4 NEAI“SUNDAVES | yg 
The Mailman has something? | ay 
"| delightful forYou 
Guess wiatitis: itis easy to do, 
Yes. yousrenght! Itsawarm j 
invitation: 


3 Come toour Schod!s Rally 


Day 
celebration! 


All the members of your school will 
be attracted to a careful reading of 
the Rally Day message on this ecard 
by the picture of a kindly postmay who 
has ‘‘Something delightful for you—A 
Rally Day Invitation.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ee 


POST GARD 


TS SIDE oS FOR Tre ADORNS 


Raul Stewact 

9 Murry Street 

New York 
city 


eae 


The Invitation folded, showin 
the tuck that secures it whe 
folded. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


a 


‘ ! Dong bal 1” 
Ns Deas 


Se 


= 


No. 522. An attractive de 
sign in colors suitable for the 
younger members of the school) | 


$1.25 per hundred. 


a 

RALLY DAY SLOGAN BUTTON |}! 
(Pin Back) | 

; 


This is a beautiful memento of t 
Rally Day occasion, lithographed in f 
color. It bears an inspiriting slo: ! 
and a central design which appeals te! 
the collegiate spirit in all of us. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. “hh 


ny 


Other Rally Day Post Cards wit Jp 
appropriate designs and messages for a” 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


wedi 
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| CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


HURCH WINDOWS. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
ite Sudbury St. Boston, Mazes. 


Church Pews 


Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


_ With the appearance of engraving 
- WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


01 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 

Irene Carrow Rees 

‘Written especially for young people 

Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


.. John Arrives. 

;»- New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

. Off the Trail. 

}. Cupid Goes to Church. 

John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

. The Call of the Spirit. 

. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

» “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

. One Who Never Turned His Back. 

. “The Old Order Changeth.” 

. The Crest of the Hill. 

Across the Border. 
a1 5 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Iniversalist Publishing House 


ERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
per. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
zen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 


th ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
%. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


niversalist Publishing House 


( 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 

bound 

leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal brown limp ooze 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE 00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
; Palestine 
Pictures in 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 


Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
cee and laces taken from nature life 
ae and as they now exist, 
the Bae Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which chiara can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


i id Specimen cf Tyne 
16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
Land said, - Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round comers, 
under gold edges, head bands and oes $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.........s0- 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


Pe 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Fer catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sc! or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able Instructor. -Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. ry 


For catalogue address the Principal, ‘4 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afass 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stewart St., Boston 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and jHoods 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Crackling 


Sambo, a Southern darkey, married 
Liza. In about two weeks he came to the 
reverend gentleman who had tied the knot, 
looking as if he had lost his last friend in 
the world. 

‘“Whai’s the matter, Sambo; aren’t you 
happy?’’ the preacher inquired. 

“No, suh, pahson. Ah wantsa divorce.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Sambo, but you 
must remember that you took Liza for 
better or worse.” 

“Ah knows dat, pahson, but she’s wuss 
dan ah took her fo’.’”’— News Bureau. 

* * 

Chairman (finishing eulogistic speech): 
*‘Our dear old friend here has lived amongst 
us for forty years, is living with us now, 
and, he says, hopes to live amongst us for 
many years to come. Gentlemen, I can 
only add that we are looking forward to 
burying him here.’—The Outspan (Aus- 
tralia). 

co * 

Mother (to little girl who had been sent 
to the hen house for eggs): “‘Well, dear, 
were there no eggs?” 

Little Girl: ““No, mummie, only the one 
the hen uses for a pattern.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

At a supper party she gave, she showed 
me with pride a superb settee. ‘‘Look at 
that,’ she said. ‘‘Genuine Louis XVI, 
and over six hundred years old!’’—Lon- 
don Evening Standard. 

* * 

Her Father: “I doubt very much whether 
you would be able to support my daughter. 
I can hardly do it myself.” 

The Suitor (brightly): “Let’s pool our 
resources!””— Pearson’s. 

* * 

Artist: “This is my latest picture, 
“Builders at Work.’ It is very realistic.” 

Visitor: ‘‘But they aren’t at work.” 

“TI know. That’s the realism.’’—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Jack: “Why did you break with Alice? 
I thought you were crazy about her.” 

Jim: “I am, but I decided I couldn’t 
stand it to live with her folks.””—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

* * 

Alice: ‘Can you do any of the old- 
fashioned dances?” 

Virginia: ‘I think .I remember the 
‘Charleston!””—Lafayette Lyre. 

* * 

The crash occurred when a motor-cycle 
upon which the two dead men were riding 
drove head-on into an automobile.— 
Harrisonburg (Va.) paper. 

* * 


Me’CLURE FUNERAL HOME 
Ask Those Whom We Have Served 
—Dayton (Ohio) Daily Journal. 
* * 


Send your MRS. to us for candid criti- 
ecism and advice.—Ad. reprinted in the 
Humorist (London). : 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


ie) ee 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain— they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


EBLittle children love to pore over these pages, readin, 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrati 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a ye 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


BOYLAND. 


A WEEKLY. PAPER Tor BOYS: 


uf, 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 

- taining; they are an influence for all that 
The Diving Tact isgood. There arealso interesting articles 

Rapp = on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
| 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W./ BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.’’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at fives 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C, Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the News} 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. ‘ 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, 


